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THE LITTLE TINKER 

OR 

FREEWILL AND ADOPTION 

It was a howling December night. An icy wind, 
laden with sleet, rushed down the glens; the 
whole face of Nature seemed washed with half- 
frozen tears. Every man and beast that could 
be under shelter had sought it hours ago, and 
yet here, trudging along the road, driven before 
the wind, scoured by the pitiless sleet, came a 
woman and two young children. To say that 
they were wet through is not to express their 
condition at all; for the water had not only 
soaked their garments, but was running down 
o5 them in streams. And such garments as 
they were ! The eldest child had on, apparently, 
nothing but a man's coat — or little else — ^it 
was tied round him by the sleeves; while the 
other boy wore a woman's skirt fastened round 
his throat and gathered in at the waist with a 
bit of string. Their small mop-like heads, 

innocent of hats, had for once received a thorough 
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The Little Tinker 

washing that night; for the water ran down 
from their tangled and curly locks, half blinding 
the poor Uttle things. 

The mother was a tall finely made woman. A 
faded green tartan shawl f eU cornerwise from her 
shoulders almost to her heels, and on her crisply 
curled yellow hair she wore a knitted woollen 
cap. She carried a bundle of tin cans that 
clashed together as the wind beat against 
them. 

This sorry band of wayfarers was the advance- 
guard of the Reid tribe — a gang of tinkers weU 
known in that district of Scotland. When I 
say the advance-guard, it becomes necessary to 
explain why Mary Reid should be struggling 
alone through the winter's night with her 
children. The explanation was very simple. 
The men of the tribe (and really under the 
circumstances they might perhaps be excused) 
were all drunk, lying in a heap some way out of 
the village, their tents and tent sticks, their 
bundles, their bagpipes, and even their donkey, 
unregarded beside them. The rain and sleet 
lashed down upon them and they slept on, having 
— ^poor wretches — attained to a Paradise of a 
sort, where cold and misery were forgotten for 
a time. The donkey, with the philosophy of 

his species, had turned his tail to the storm, 
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The Little Tinker 

and stood there beside his prostrate masters, 
an image of grotesque endurance. 

The two other women of the tribe were 
begging through the village, secure (in such a 
storm) of getting food to exist upon the next 
day. It was no uncommon thing for the Reid 
men to be thus overtaken, and in ordinary 
circumstances Mary would have thought nothing 
of it. But to-night her situation was desperate, 
for another wholly unnecessary little tinker was 
just going to be added to the tribe. Her other 
children had been bom under the stars, one of 
them in July, the other on a warm autumn 
night; but this was a different matter altogether. 
Inured as she was to every kind of privation, 
Mary could not face this. Instinct warned her 
that she must find some sort of shelter if the 
tiny flame of the new life was not to be blown 
out by this icy wind that came roaring down 
the glens. 

She stood by the roadside and looked con- 
temptuously at the men sleeping their heavy 
sle^ out under the storm, and questioned 
whether it would be possible to waken them up 
enough to pitch a tent for her. Then, shaking 
her head, she called to Jockie and Gib to come 
on. The children had a saving terror of the 

men when they were drunk, so they needed only 
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The Little Tinker 

an occasional threat to urge them forward 
through the storm: thus they struggled on in 
the darkness, having reached, it would appear, 
almost the lowest ebb of human misery. Some- 
one had given each of the poor little mites a 
crust, however; and they kept gnawing away 
at these for consolation. They passed across 
a bridge, and Mary stood leaning against the 
stone coping for a minute to rest herself. The 
burn was in such jQiood that it sent up a hoarse 
sound into the night like the shout of a multitude, 
as it rushed down. 

The woman groaned aloud, then gathered up 
her load of cans and moved on again. In the 
distance a light glimmered through the darkness 
— ^it was the window of the Glen Farm. The 
question was whether Mary could ever reach 
the house. For herself, she would gladly have 
lain down by the dyke-side and taken her chance 
of life or death; but the blind protective instinct 
at her heart urged her on: she must attain to 
shelter before the baby entered this freezing 

world. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Glen Farm kitchen was heated to suffoca- 
tion that bitter night — doors and windows 
tightly shut — no modem ideas of ventilation 

tolerated there for a moment. Macpherson the 
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The Little Tinker 

farmer and his wife sat by the fire and talked 
on, as only country-people can, about exactly 
the same subjects they had discussed for months 
past. Suddenly, without knock or call, the back 
door flew open, and, heralded by a blast of icy 
wind, two dolorous little figures burst into the 
warm room. 

'' Mither's deein' oot bye !" Jockie screamed, 
his voice shrill with terror, while Gib just stood 
there as if paralyzed, his small frozen purple 
toes gripping the warm boards of the floor, 
water pouring from his rags and collecting in a 
pool all round him. 

Macpherson started up from his seat, and his 
wife let the knitting fall from her hands. 

'' Grosh me, laddies ! What's that you're 
sayin' ?" she cried. '* What's wrong with yer 
mither ?" 

'' I dinna ken," Jockie sobbed; "" but she's 
deein'." 

'' Where's yer faither then ?" the mistress 
asked. She knew the Reid family intimately; 
many a '' puckle tea " she had doled out to them 
in her day. 

''Faither's drunk, east at the village," the 
child replied, as if it were the most natural 
explanation possible — as indeed it was. 
Macpherson went to fetch his lantern, fixed 
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The Little Tinker 

an end of candle in it, and moved to the 
door. 

" I'll see till*t," he said over his shoulder to 
his wife. The blast that met him beyond the 
shelter of the doorway blew out the lantern, 
and sturdy as he was the man staggered before 
its impact. A wild night this, he thought, for 
even tinkers to be on the road. 

** Where is she, laddie ?" he demanded of 
Jockie. " The light'U no' keep in for the wind 
— where is she ?" It was so dark they could 
scarcely see a hand's breadth before them, and 
all round them came the storm pressing and 
buffeting them like a host of unseen foes. 

" She's in by, alongside the cairts," Jockie 
whimpered. 

Macpherson felt his way by the wall, passing 
the closed doors of the byre and the stable 
where his cows and horses had long been cosily 
housed from the storm. Then across the yard 
he groped, Jockie in close attendance, and 
reached the cart-shed at last. 

" Hi ! Are ye there, Mary Reid ?" he cried 
into the thick darkness. A groan came from 
the far end of the shed, but no answer. 

Macpherson groped past the carts, and in their 
shelter got out a box of matches. Then, shield- 
ing the flame with his hand, he managed to 
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The Little Tinker 

light the lantern again. Mary Beid had ciept 
to the back of the shed, and lay there on a heap 
of dried bracken. As the flickering light fdU 
upon her face, Macpherson could see that it had 
a strange deathly colour under its tanned skin. 
The rain from her drenched clothing had soaked 
even the bracken she lay upon. 

" Eh, wumman, but ye're wet ! It's an awfu* 
night this !" he exclaimed. 

"I*m waur than wet," the poor soul cried. 
"Will the mistress no' help me till I hae my 
bairn ? I'm gey bad the noo." 

Here indeed was a job for the mistress, as 
her husband confessed. He was a kindly man, 
and the desperate plight the woman was in 
would have touched any heart. 

" Hoot aye, I'll gang for her in a minit," he 
said, reassurance in his voice. He strode across 
the yard again and re-entered the kitchen. 

"Yer wantit," he said curtly, jerking his 
thumb across his shoulder in the direction of 
the bam, and then went on to explain the 
situation at greater length. 

To a certain type of uneducated woman any 

excitement, even an unpleasant one, is welcome. 

Mrs. Macpherson had been duU enough as she 

sat knitting by the fire that evening: she could 

not pretend to be disinclined for this adventure. 
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We must get the poor crater in/' she said. 

You'd not leave a beast out in yon shed on 
such-a-like night." She had all her wits about 
her in a moment. Macpherson was directed to 
keep an eye on Jockie and Gib in case they 
should pilfer anythii^ (for the Reid honesty 
was not above reproach) while she and ""the 
lass/' a huge red-armed young woman, went out 
to attend upon the sufferer. 

Left to himself in the kitchen, with the two 
tinker children, the farmer concluded that no 
Christian could allow them to remain as wet 
and cold as they were. 

"' Bide there and dinna stir till I come back !" 
he commanded them. Then he lit a candle and 
went up the creaking wooden stairs to the 
bedroom above, there to find some coverings for 
the two little melancholies in the kitchen. 

There were no children's clothes in the house, 
for his own family had all grown up and dispersed 
long ago. With Scottish thrift the good man 
shrank from giving his own exceUent flannel 
garments to the tinkers, so he looked over quite 
a pile of flannel shirts before he found two 
sufficiently old to sacrifice on the altar of philan- 
thropy. They were found at last, however, and 
along with them Macpherson brought an old 
knitted rag-rug, which had seen better days. 
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The Little Tinker 

He descended the stairs carefully, with the 
bundle of clothing under his arm, the candle 
guttering in the draughts. Jockie and Gib had 
apparently obeyed his commands, for they were 
standing just where he had left them. 

No illusions existed in Macpherson's mind as 
to the probable or possible cleanliness of the 
children: he knew only too well the sort of state 
they were in. But they were human beings, 
and he would not have let his dog lie out of 
doors on such a night. Plainly the children 
must be kept beside the fire till morning at 
least. 

*' Stop where ye are !" he commanded again, 
and plunged this time out into the night. In 
a few minutes he returned with a huge armful 
of dried bracken. Laid on the floor near the 
fire it made a bed such as Jockie and Gib had 
never before enjoyed. They would have cuddled 
down upon it just as they were, in their dripping 
rags, but Macpherson bade these be stripped oft. 
Here an unexpected difficulty arose; for it was 
Mary Reid's simple habit to sew her children 
into their clothes at the beginning of winter, 
and wait until the garments fell o5 by processes 
of natural decay. 

So, when commanded to undress, Jockie and 

Gib found it impossible to obey — nor could they 
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The Little Tinker 

explain their plight. Macpherson seized the 
eldest child and got off his outer garment (the 
man's coat tied on by the sleeves); but the 
next layer of covering defied him. At last, 
grasping the situation, he got out his big clasp- 
knife and severed the stitches that held the rags 
together. Oh, if you had seen the poor little 
stifi empurpled bodies that were revealed as 
the rags fell o5, and how grotesque the children 
looked when each of them had assumed one of 
the farmer's long flannel shirts ! Macpherson 
laughed aloud; and Jockie and Gib, exhausted 
as they were, gave a skirl of delight. 

" There ye are ! get intil yer bed, laddies," 
he directed. The rag carpet was spread over 
them, they sank down into the soft warm 
bracken, and forgot all their childish woes in 
about half a second of time. 

Macpherson then looked at the soaking, evil- 
smelling heap of rags that lay upon the floor 
and questioned what could be done with them. 
He would have liked to burn the sorry garments 
there and then, but they were much too wet to 
bum. So after a moment of consideration he 
gathered them up in the tongs, as a haymaker 
lifts a bundle of hay upon a fork, and marched 
out once more into the darkness to fling his 

unsavoury load upon the midden. It was 
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The Little Tinker 

obviously impossible to adopt any half-measures 
with the clothing of Jockie and Gib. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

With an altruism that had elements of nobility 
in it — for she kept a spotlessly olean house — 
Mrs. Macpherson had urged her suffering fellow- 
sister to let them take her into the farm-house. 
But here the tinker woman was firm; she knew 
nothing of houses and had never slept upon a 
bed in her life. Shelter from the wind and rain 
was all she needed — she would "' do fine in the 
shed." This decision, however, was modified 
in so far that she moved into the byre, where 
the presence and breath of three cows had raised 
the temperature to a certain d^ree. There, in 
an empty stall, they made a wonderful bed of 
hay fot her, and the lass was dispatched to the 
house for some dry coverings. 

The cows, chinking their head-chains, turned 

to gaze with great liquid eyes at the human 

intruder who had come to disturb them — ^they 

could not understand all this commotion. . . . 

The shelter of the byre, the warm breath of the 

cows, and the bed of hay, formed a whole of 

luxury to Mary Reid such as she had never 

dreamed of before. So her richer and perhaps 

less fortunate sisters might regard a particularly 

well-appointed nursing-home. 
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She needed all her comforts, poor soul; for 
fatigue and exposure had told even on her 
splendid constitution. Mrs. Macpherson became 
a trifle nervous about her patient as the night 
wore on, and began to wish herself well through 
with the case. No well-intentioned legislator 
beii^ at hand to inquire whether she was fully 
qualified, the good woman unquestioningly did 
her best as a nurse, and trusted that Nature 
would supplement her deficiencies. 

At last, just as the cold dawn broke, the little 
tinker was born : a beautiful child ; a king might 
have envied him. The unqualified nurse got a 
drop of warm milk from the cow, put into it 
a good laahing of whiaky, and administered the 
draught to her patient; then, looking rather 
wan after her night of anxiety, she stepped out 
into the chill morning air. 

The storm had blown over; a last ragged mass 
of cloud, like the remnants of a defeated army, 
went straggling across the top of the hills, and 
in the clear greenish sky the morning star hung 
serene and brilliant above the place where the 
child lay. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 41 

Mrs. Macpherson found herself face to face 

with a new and perplexing situation when she 

returned to the farm-house that morning. 
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The Little Tinker 

For Jockie and Gib had wakened up very 
lively from their comfortable night beside the 
fire, yet quite destitute of clothing in which it 
would be possible for them to go out. 
, They were pattering about the kitchen in 
huge delight, each wrapped round in one of the 
farmer's thick flannel shirts. It was the gala 
day of their lives. Warmed, sheltered, fed high 
on porridge and milk — such bliss they had 
never dreamed of before. Already the lass had 
to complain of their thievish ways; hadn't she 
found Jockie with his hands in the sugar-basin 
when her back was turned for a moment ? What 
on earth was to be done with them ? she asked. 

" Hoots ! it's easy seen you've no* had a 
faim'ly to sort," said Mrs. Macpherson. She 
had reared eight children in her day, and felt 
perfectly equal to the task of quelling Jockie 
and Gib. 

Two or three sharp smacks were administered, 

and the children were made to lie down on their 

impromptu bed again till some clothes were 

found for them. They lay cuddled together 

under the bracken and old carpet, exactly like 

two puppies, ready to jump out from their 

basket at a moment's notice. Their sharp little 

eyes followed Mrs. Macpherson round and round 

the kitchen, and occasionally one or other of 
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The Little Tinker 

the boys, as he caught sight of some coveted 
morsel, would break out in the indescribable 
tinker begging-whine> which has a cadence all 
its own: 
" Gie's a wee bit bread if you please !'* — or: 
" Gie's a puckle sugar if you please !'* — or: 
'' Gie's a droppie tea if you please 1" till Mrs. 
Macpherson bade them be quiet on pain of 
being smacked once more, and this time with 
severity. 

Clearly something must be done at once 
about providing the Uttle imps with clothing. 

'' They'll have me a beggar like themselves !'* 
Mrs. Macpherson exclaimed, for she saw that 
she must send the lass round to ask the neigh- 
bours for cast-ofi clothing if the children were 
to be got out of the house at all that day. 

"Put on yer things, Jeanie," she directed 
the young woman, '' and be ofi to the Manse 
to ask Mrs. Thomson has she some bits of things 
she could spare to cover the bairns; and there's 
Mrs. Macdonald, east at the shop, has wee 
bodies of her own — ^maybe she'd spare some- 
thing. And if you see Mary Reid's man, tell 
him he's wanted here — ^big lazy loon that he is ! 
Not that he'll do anything for his bairns — ^he 
doesn't care what comes of them; but I'll give 

him a hearin'." 
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Having dispatched Jeanie on her errand, 
Mrs. Macpherson thought that it was time to 
blew a cup of strong tea for her patient in the 
bjnre. But before leaving the kitchen, she 
called Tweed, the old red collie dog, a creature 
of almost human intelligence, and put him in 
charge of the children. He squatted beside 
them, and if they dared to stirgave a kindly 
but firm growl that completely quenched even 
the spirit of Jockie and Gib. 

Steppii^ across the half-frozen mud of the 
yard, a steaming cup of tea in one hand, a bit 
of bread and butter in the other, Mrs. Macpherson 
advanced towards the byre. At the same 
moment someone else was coming across the 
yard also, and called out a cheerful greeting : 

''Good-morning, Mrs. Macpherson; this is a 
fine day after the storm. Where are you oft 
to with that cup of tea, I'd like to know ?" 

The speaker was the last sort of person one 
would expect to see in a farm-yard. She was 
a tall, rather fantastic-looking woman, with the 
ruins of beauty in both face and figure. Her 
large expressive eyes had great black circles 
under them, her thick hair was dashed with 
grey, and her skin had seen better days; yet 
witii it all she was good to look at. An in- 
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definable air of interest hung about her ; she wore 
large gold loops in her ears, walked with a 
silver-headed stick, and dressed in clothes of a 
very modish cut. 

Mrs. Macpherson laid down the cup of tea 
on the step of the byre, and shook hands cordially 
with her visitor. 

" 'Deed, Miss Nellie," she said, " it's just a 
tinker- wife I've got in the byre." 

Miss Nellie, as she was called by everyone, 
was extremely popular in the neighbourhood. 
There was about her a something romantic, 
unexplained, interesting, which — ^all unknown 
to themselves — captivated the country-people. 
They admired her appearance, laughed at her 
amusing high-handed manner that yet was so 
full of kindliness, and were never tired of wonder- 
ing how it was she '' didna get a man " when 
women with half her charm had been " wooed 
and married and a'," as the old song says. 

True, Miss Nellie was fearfully eccentric- 
there was really nothing she would not do or 
say; but then she had money in abundance, 
and that should have weighed against a good 
deal of eccentricity. Her kind heart led her 
into many mistakes; but they were always 
generous mistakes. She kept a perfect menagerie 

of sick and miserable beasts and birds. Broken- 
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kneed old horses rescued from hawkers' carts, 
rabbits and cats found in traps, wounded birds 
— these she collected from far and near, bound 
up their wounds, fed and cherished them with 
both skill and tenderness. The shepherds and 
keepers knew that if they brought any such 
creatures to Miss Nellie she would receive the 
charge with delight, and the men always got a 
tip and " a glass *' for their trouble. 

With some knowledge of the strange character 
of her visitor, Mrs. Macpherson guessed that a 
sight of Mary Reid and the baby would interest 
her. 

" Step into the byre, Miss Nellie, please, till 
I show ye what IVe got there," she said, smiling 
as she lifted the cup of tea from the doorstep 
and unlocked the door. 

They stepped together into the byre and 
approached the stall where the invalid lay. 

Mary Reid was now, by her own way of 
thinking, in the full enjoyment of the utmost 
luxury. Billows of dry, warm hay and bracken 
surrounded her, she was piled with heavy 
blankets, and her head rested on a sack stuffed 
with hay. 

The little tinker also, to judge by appearances, 

seemed to be thoroughly enjoying this his first 

day in the Vale of Tears. Cradled in his 
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mother's arms, his little head burrowed deep in 
her warm and ample breast, he slept profoundly. 
Mrs. Macpherson had scant respect for his 
slumbers. She leant down and lifted him from 
his blissful dreams. 

" See what a braw laddie we've got here, 
Miss Nellie !" she said, almost as proud of the 
child as if it had been her own. 

" Bless me ! There's a baby, is there ?" Miss 
Nellie exclaimed. " Which of the tinkers is it ? 
It's so dark in here I can't see who it is." 

''Mary Reid — ^you'll see in a minute when 
yer eyes get used with the dark." 

Well Miss Nellie knew the whole hopeless 
Reid tribe: she could name every man and 
woman of them. She leant down towards the 
invalid in her kindly way, laying her white 
hand on Mary's shoulder for a moment. 

" So it's you, Mary 1 and you've got another 
baby — ^well, I'm glad you're in here, not out in 
the tents in such weather." 

An upturned box had been put beside the 
bed to serve as table or chair, and Miss Nellie 
sat on it now and commanded Mrs. Macpherson 
to give the baby into her arms. She looked at 
him admiringly. 

" Well, I must say he's a fine child, Mary," 

she said; " you've every reason to be proud of 
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him; but on my word, I think there are 
enough of you without this one ! Richard 
and his wife have five, and Bab has four, 
and now you and Jock have three — there's 
the round dozen to feed without counting the 
grown-ups. The country-side won't support 
you all soon !" 

Mary began in her whimpering tinker voice to 
acquiesce in this plain statement of her family^s 
situation. 

'^ 'Deed and it's a puir cauld life we hae o' 
it, my leddy !" she said. 

"It is; but you seem to like it better than 
any othar, or you wouldn't lead it." 

Mary only grunted before the undeniable logic 
of this remark. She thought the speech a very 
hard one : it is never pleasant to have our faults 
put plainly before us. 

Miss Nellie sat in silence for a minute, looking 
down at the child she held. She was wondering 
and questioning, in hopeless modem fashion, 
why this child had come into being. Years 
would in all probability only turn him into a 
man like his father — a useless, idle vagabond, 
thievish and drunken. Yet he was such a fine 
boy — it seemed cruel. 

" The poor body had an awful time of it last 

night," Mrs. Macpherson began, anxious to 
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expatiate upon Mary's sufierings; but Miss 
Nellie cut her short. 

*' Ah, well, that's over and done with ; the 
question is, what's to become of the 
child ?" 

Both the women looked at her in surprise: 
the mother stared with not much more com- 
prehension of the question than a sheep or a 
cow might have shown if questioned about the 
fate of its young; Mrs. Macpherson had only a 
glinmier of greater understanding. 

" Is he just to grow up like the rest of them ?" 
Miss NeUie repeated, speaking perhaps more to 
herself than to her hearers. Then, a minute 
later, she added impulsively : 

" Give him to me, Mary; I'll educate him, I'll 
make a man of him and hft him out of this 
wretched Ufe you all lead !" 

" Eh, Miss Nellie ! mind what ye're about !" 
Mrs. Macpherson cried, with scant respect for 
the feelings of Mary Reid. " A tinker's bairn ! 
— ^they're all alike !" What she meant to imply 
by this ambiguous saying it was not difficult to 
guess. The mother, listening to this conversa- 
tion, was bewildered. 

"What's that, my leddy ?" she asked; ''I 
dinna a'thegither ken what ye're sayin'." 

" I'm saying, will you give the boy to me to 
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bring up ? ril be very good to him — ^I'm sure 
you know that, Mary." 

" Ech, aye, that ye wad !" 

" Well, it*s a fair offer, and I'll stick to it if 
you make up your mind to give him to me. 
Take a day or two to think over it — see what 
your man says — and then let me know." 

Miss Nellie handed the Uttle tinker back to 
his mother's arms as she spoke, and rose from 
her seat beside the bed. "" Are you all right 
here ?" she asked. " A byre isn't a very com- 
fortable place in this weather." 

" I'm a wee thing ower warm, my leddy," 
Mary admitted as she received the baby under 
the blankets. It was the only fault she had to 
find with the Nursing Home. 



Jeanie came back from her begging expedi- 
tion with a large bundle of clothing for the 
children. 

The story of the tinker baby that had come 
into the world on such a wild night touched 
every maternal heart, and a quantity of infant's 
clothing had been given along with the larger 
garments for Jockie and Gib. 

" My word ! they're in luck the day !" Mrs. 

Macpherson cried, as she looked over the bundle. 
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" We can get rid of the bairns now they've got 
clothes to their backs." 

She had no wish to harbour Jockie and Gib 
a moment longer than was absolutely necessary. 

The task of dressing these little imps was no 
easy one. As well might she have attempted 
to dress a pair of grasshoppers. Buttons, 
strings, hooks and eyes, were all unknown and 
foolish nonsense to the children, who, as has 
been explained, had never been hampered by 
those products of over-civilization. To be com- 
pelled to stand still while bands were tied round 
their waists and buttons fastened at their throats, 
seemed to them altogether superfluous. Only 
by a firm system of cuffs and smacks was it 
accomplished. Then Mrs. Macpherson spread 
two enormous scones with treacle, gave one to 
each of the children, opened the door, and 
chased them out of the house. 

" Off ye go ! Away and seek yer faither — 
tell him yeVe a fine wee brother east there in 
the byre," she called after them. 

But Jockie and Gib needed no hastening 
from the farm kitchen; they had had enough 
of imprisonment within four walls, and made a 
joyous rush into the chill outer air the moment 
the door was opened. 

* « « ♦ « 
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The scattered members of the Reid tribe were 
gathering themselves together by this time. 
The men had risen from their drunken sleep very 
stiff and miserable, only to find that the women 
and children were not there. During the tempest 
of the previous night they had wisely sought 
riielter in an old half -roof ed cottage which stood 
empty just then, waiting to be pulled down. 
Now they came straggling along the road in 
search of their men kind. They had collected 
a certain amount of food — ^bits of bread, a hunk 
of cheese, and so on: it was time now to get 
the tents put up. Well the women knew the 
sort of tempers the men would be in : there was 
not much illusion left in these wifely hearts. 
They knew also that the men had decided to 
have a spree of several days' duration. One of 
them had had the luck to find an oyster-sheU 
which contained a fairly good pearl, and this 
had been sold to an innkeeper for a sovereign. 
Such a bit of dazzling good fortune came to the 
tinker men perhaps once in four or five years, 
though they were constantly fishing, in an idle, 
unscientific manner, in those rivers where pearls 
may sometimes be found. Their one way of 
celebrating such luck was to drink until the 
money was exhausted. So it was only a ques- 
tion this morning of how long it would be before 
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they were drunk again ! The women calculated 
that it might be possible to get their husbands 
to put up the tents for them before they went 
off to buy more whisky ; but they knew it would 
be a difficult matter. 

One of the ladies, more artful than the others, 
decided to boil some water and make tea for 
her lord and master before she mooted the 
question of the tents. Do you know the tinker's 
" tinny " ? — that small pitcher, shiny with the 
smoke of a hundred wood fires, that is never 
out of their hands ? No wonder in their com- 
fortless lives that they cling to their " tinnies " 
and would wheedle tea to boil in them from a 
heart of stone ! 

It was no easy job to light a fire this morning; 

but those who have been accustomed to light 

fires under every climatic disadvantage for a 

lifetime do not find it impossible. By dint of 

coaxing and blowing, a thin column of smoke 

began to rise at last by the dyke-side; and with 

the exercise of almost uncanny skill the water 

was got to boil. Even a mouthful of warm tea 

had a mollifying effect on the gaunt, blue-Upped 

men. One of them set off to find the donkey, 

which had strayed down the road and was 

snacthing some innutritions morsels of winter 

grass from the ditch. The other two men 
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shouldered the tent withies and the sodden rags 
that were to cover them, and slouched ofi 
towards the nearest camping-place. 

All over the country there are these recognized 
camping-grounds where the tinkers are allowed 
to pitch their tents and light their fires. In 
this instance the selected spot was down by a 
bum-side, where a high wooded bank completely 
shut ofi the east wind. All the ground here 
had charred spots on it where bygone fires had 
once been lit. It was a popular halting-place 
because there were plenty of sticks to be found 
in the wood, and plenty of water in the bum — 
the bum which in summer flowed along with a 
sweet brawUng sound, but was hoarse to-day 
with the winter rains. 

The advantages of these well-known camping- 
places are obvious; for the scattered members 
of a gang are sure to find each other if not in 
one such place, then in another not very far 
ofi. If there is any uncertainty as to direction, 
owing to cross-roads, they resort to the old gipsy 
and tinker habit of the *' patteran " — ^laying one 
or two handfuls of grass at the cross-roads, 
twisted towards the direction that has been taken. 

Jockie and Gib were in no difficulty as to where 

to find their belongings. They had camped a 

hundred times down by the same burn-side, 
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and made straight for it now, appearing at the 
top of the wooded bank just as the three tents 
had been pitched below it. 

The children were, of course, scarcely recog- 
nizable in their grand new clothes. For a 
moment the women thought that two little 
villagers on their way from school had strayed 
into the camp. Then with monkey-like agility 
Jockie and Gib came tumbling through the 
alder bushes and down the bank, leaving no 
doubt at all about their identity. 

"Mither's lyin* east at the Glen Farm, an' 
she's got a wee laddie !" was their shrill an- 
nouncement. It was received without any 
excitement. What, to the Reids, was an addi- 
tional child more or less ? Far more exciting 
were the wonderful clothes of Jockie and Gib. 
In a very few moments it was decided that the 
children were much too well dressed, and had 
quite an undue share of warm clothing (" tog- 
gene," they named it, in their quaint old cant 
speech). 

Now, much as they had objected to putting 

on their new garments Jockie and Gib resented 

even more being deprived of them. It takes 

a wonderfully short time to become accustomed 

to comfort, and half an hour had convinced the 

children that warm clothes were a good thing. 
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So they bit and sciatched like little cats in theii 
efforts to retain possession of them. All in 
vain, however, for it needed no discernment to 
see that such well-dressed children would excite 
very little compassion at the cottage doors. 

Winter was always a prosperous begging 
season, owing mostly to the wretched appearance 
of the half-naked children. Obviously, then, 
Jockie and Gib must divide the spoil with the 
other young memb^s of the tribe. The neat, 
warm garments w^e hidden in a very artistic 
manner under some very ragged ones, and in 
a short time the children to all appearance 
had reverted to their former state of cold 
and filth. 

This done, they received their instructions: 
they were to go off together to the village and 
tell at every cottage the story of their little 
brother bom in the storm. At each door they 
were to beg for food for their mother and for 
themselves. B^ging, however, was such second 
nature to the boys that they scarcely needed 
these instructions. 

4> ♦ 4k 4> 4> 

The pearl orgy went on for three days. At 

the end of that time the men had p^orce to 

stop drinking because not a penny was left in 

their ragged pockets. They would fain have 
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drunk more, but were not even men enough to 
earn money for another carousal. 

Mary Reid in the meantime had been leading 
her luxurious invalid life at the Glen Farm, 
attended to by Mrs. Macpherson. 

During these long days of effortless comfort, 
the poor soul had a sort of slow revelation 
vouchsafed to her. It was purely material in 
its origin, but a revelation none the less. An 
obscure feeling arose somewhere within her that, 
given assured food and shelter, life would become 
a different matter altogether. 

The educated mind can scarcely grasp, even 
by the utmost stretch of imagination, what the 
mental condition of a creature like Mary Reid 
really is. Consider that for centuries no ray of 
education has pierced the darkness of ignorance 
in which the tinkers live. There are no such 
savages in our Islands, for they observe no re- 
ligious customs and are " a law unto themselves '* 
in the fullest sense of the expression. Constant 
exposure to wind and weather has given to their 
bodies almost the hardihood of animals, but the 
only direction in which their intelligence de- 
velops is that of self-interest. How to beg or 
pilfer enough of food for each day is their one 
preoccupation; and when the difficulty of doing 

this in lonely country-places is taken into con- 
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sideration, the amount of pilfering is very small 
indeed. They seldom steal in real earnest; for 
there seems to be a distinction somewhere in 
their minds between taking a turnip or two 
from the fields, or lifting a few potatoes, and 
actually stealing articles from houses. 

So the tinkers are not unpopular with the 
country-people. They are regarded as a nuis- 
ance, but not as a danger, and are seldom 
grudged something at each door they come to. 

It was, then, wholly through the avenues of 

sense that Mary Reid began to think after a 

dim, confused fashion. She felt warm and rested 

and comfortable for about the first time in her 

life. Abundance of food was hers for the 

asking; she suddenly found herself questioning 

what life would be like if one were always warm, 

comfortable, and well fed ? Then another quite 

distinct idea came to her as she lay there in the 

pleasant gloom of the byre and held the Uttle 

tinker to her heart: After all, why should he 

not live this life of splendid ease, instead of the 

wild and miserable life of his race ? Mary knew 

that her own fate was sealed for ever — a tinker 

she was, and a tinker she must remain; but 

why should this child not escape into the happy 

world that she was getting a glimpse of ? 

For it appeared that Miss Nellie had really 
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been in earnest when she ofiared to adopt the 
boy. Since that first morning, she had walked 
to the farm every day to repeat her ofEer and 
press its advantages upon Mary. 

" See what a fine baby he is ! Give him to 
me and I'll make a fine man of him too !" she 
told the mother each time. '' I'll educate him 
and send him out to Canada, and he'll have a 
house and land of his own before he's twenty. 
Isn't that better than growing up to be like 
Richard and Rab — starving when they're not 
drunk, and drunk when they're not starving ?" 

It was not Miss Nellie's habit to mince matters, 
as you see by this rather rude speech : the only 
concession she made to politeness was that she 
did not include Jock, Mary's husband, in her 
indictment of tinker manhood. But Mary knew 
quite well that Jock was as drunken and idle as 
his brothers, though Miss Nellie had not men- 
tioned him by name. 

She always repUed meekly, " Aye, my leddy, 
it's truth ye're sayin', sure's deith !" 

Then Miss Nellie would tell her wonderful 
tales of Canada, the land of plenty, and contrast 
these with the wretched life of hunger and cold 
that Mary and her people led. Continual drop- 
ping wears away stones : every day Mary opposed 

the scheme less, till Miss Nellie became almost 
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certain of gaining her point. Then bright 
dreams of the httle tinker's future began to 
float before Mary's eyes. In imagination she 
saw him a grown man, rich and powerful. • . . 

Curiously enough she had no ambitions for 
Jockie and Gib; they seemed to belong so in- 
evitably to the old order that it never occurred 
to her to imagine them in other conditions. But 
the baby was different; perhaps, because he had 
nearly cost her her life, she already prized him 
far above his brethren. 

The other Reid women came in due time to 
see Mary and inspect her new-bom son. They 
brought the news of the drinking bout (which 
Mary received with entire unconcern), and in 
their turn were told the tidings of Miss NeUie's 
scheme for adopting the child. 

Here indeed was subject for discussion round 
the camp fire. That Mary was supremely lucky 
was of course their first verdict. They each had 
young babies, and had to trudge along carrying 
them on their backs mile after mile every day. 
Mary would be absolved from this duty. 
Further, Miss Nellie had made another dazzUng 
ofier: she would board and lodge Mary till the 
baby was old enough to do without maternal 
sustenance — ^it would not be fair to the child to 
separate him from his mother. There was luck 
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indeed ! No wonder Mary wanted to accept 
such a chance when it came her way. Two 
diflBcuIties had to be reckoned with, however — 
Jockie and Gib, and Jockie and 6ib*s father. 
Miss Nellie with all her philanthropy had not 
extended her invitation to the children ; but this 
obstacle was not very hard to surmount. They 
must just be added to the other families, get 
a crust and a bone and a drop of tea with the 
rest of them, and be none the worse for a httle 
neglect. Nor would the separation be at all 
heart-breaking. The Reids were always " on 
the road,'' going and coming through that bit of 
country a dozen times in the year: Mary would 
see her children often enough. As for her man, 
Mary, with artless C3niicism, hinted to the 
philanthropist that a httle money would easily 
settle his objections : he could have another spree, 
as long as the one he was just recovering from. 

" The downhill path is easy," the poet tells 
us. Mary Reid had only had four days of 
luxury, yet already she had set her heart upon 
spending the whole winter in comfort. 

The very thought of resuming her usual mode 
of life sent a shiver down her relaxed spine. 
« ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

The little tinker was wakening to his fifth 
morning in the world, when a slow procession 
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came winding up the long hiU road that leads to 
the Glen Farm. 

All the Reids : Richard carrying the tent sticks ; 
Rab slouching along, his dilapidated pipes under 
his arm; Jock the tinsmith with the instruments 
of his trade. Their wives were heavily burdened ; 
for each had a baby tied upon her back, and 
carried, moreover, a load of tin cans, '' nawken's 
chaeterie," as they call them, for sale on the 
road. The older children followed at their own 
sweet will, the younger ones packed into the 
donkey-cart which in general ended the proces- 
sion. But this morning the Reid forces seemed 
to have been augmented; for a second little cart, 
led by two more men, came after the other. 

Jockie and Gib scoured ahead to the farm 
and burst into the byre to impart a great bit 
of news to their mother. 

"Grannie's on the road, Mither!" they 
screamed; and again, '" Grannie's on the road ! 
She's oot-bye !" 

At the sound of these words Mary sat up upon 
her elbow, as if the news startled her. An 
expression very like fear crossed her face. She 
hugged the little tinker closer against her side. 

Looking out from the darkness of the hjie 
into the morning light she could see the whole 
procession of men and women framed like a 
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picture by the doorway, as they came trailing 
towards the farm. When they reached the gate 
the procession halted, and two of the men lifted 
out of the second donkey-cart the strangest 
object imaginable. 

Seated in a large creel of plaited willows, 
much in the attitude of a Buddha, was an old 
woman. So old she was that Time seemed to 
have done with her — ^had given her up apparently 
as a bad job, and decided to let her choose her 
own date for death. Not a tooth was left in 
her head, and her hands were shrivelled away 
till they resembled the claws of some ancient 
bird. All appearance of life had long ago left 
the flesh of her face — ^it was exactly like that of 
a mummy; but deep in their sockets her bright 
blue eyes flashed with a strange vindictive gleam 
like the eyes of a ferret. 

This weird relic of humanity had indeed 

trodden the earth for the extraordinary period 

of a hundred and four years. The tribe held 

her sacred, they obeyed her every* nod, would 

almost have worshipped her, and trembled 

before her displeasure, for she was believed to 

have uncanny powers. A glance of those terrible 

old blue eyes could, it was thought, '* owerlook " 

anyone who displeased her. She had never slept 

under a roof in all her hundred years. On the 
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ground she had Iain, and would lie till that time, 
sorely not to be long delayed now, when it 
would be her bed for ever. Of all the sons and 
daughters she had borne, not one now survived. 
Long years ago she had seen her children's 
children die — ^yet here she was still. There is 
something that chills the blood in such perma- 
nence of the impermanent. It seems to shut 
out the survivor from the great human family 
whose members are linked together by the 
conmion tie of mortality. 

This old woman was a tremendous asset to 
the Reid tribe, for her uncanny appearance and 
almost fabulous age made the country-people 
hold her in great awe. There was not a farmer's 
or shepherd's wife in the district who would 
have dared to refuse Grannie Reid an alms. 
She had been " on the road " so long before 
their day — so long before their father's or grand- 
father's day ! At the Glen Farm, where Mac- 
phersons had lived for three generations, they 
had a tradition that the present Macpherson's 
grandfather remembered Grannie a hearty 
woman ih his boyhood. 

At some far-oS date in their tribal history, 
the Reids had divided into two bands. One 
migrated into Argyllshire, while the other re- 
mained in the old Perthshire haunts. Then a 
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fierce dispute arose between them for the posses- 
sion of Grannie. Long and heated was the 
contest, till at last they came to a compromise: 
she was to be a joint possession, sometimes in 
charge of one branch of the family, sometimes 
of the other. They did not pretend to love her ; 
but they feared her exceedingly, and there was 
abundance in the camp when Grannie was with 
them. 

The old creature was despotic to a degree. 
She migrated from district to district, from 
county to county, as the fancy took her, seated 
in her creel in the little cuddy-cart and waited 
on with servility by her many descendants. In 
this way she made dramatic appearances from 
time to time among her kirKked. Suddenly, 
perhaps, as they crouched round the camp fire 
late at night, the rattle of the cuddy-cart would 
sound, and in the cart was the creel with the 
dread little figure of Grannie squatting in it as 
upright as if she were carved out of stone. . . . 
Then came a stir among them all, for Grannie 
demanded the best of everything — the most 
sheltered corner of the ragged tent, the tastiest 
bone to pick. 

The children fled before the old woman in 

terror, disappearing at sight of her as rabbits 

whisk into their holes at sight of a dog. 
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The day after her arrival in a place, Graimie 
would set o£E to " work '* the neighbourhood. 
Her methods were very simple, but quite 
effective. 

The cart stopped at the door of the house she 
desired to visit, and the two Reids who were 
deputed to carry the creel of the old despot 
lifted it out of the cart. They never knocked 
at any door, simply lifted the latch and walked 
into the house. There they deposited Grannie's 
creel, right in the middle of the floor; and there 
she sat, glinting out of her ¥acked old eyes at 
the frightened women and children who hastened 
to do her bidding. Tea, tobacco, potatoes, old 
clothes she would demand — and she generally 
got whatever she asked. Her bearers in the 
meantime stood by the door, waiting the signal 
to lift the creel and cany it out again. Thus 
the old creature went on from house to house, 
in a kind of royal progress, till she had extracted 
as much as she required in the way of food and 
clothing. 

But this morning Grannie Reid had not come 

upon a begging expedition to the Glen Farm — 

she had come in quest of her erring great-great- 

granddaughter-in-law. For, on arrival at the 

camp the night before, Grannie had been met 

by the news of the little tinker's birth and the 
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rumour of his proposed adoption. Here indeed 
was matter for prompt interference. 

Having discovered where Mary was housed, 
Grannie directed the bearers to carry the creel 
into the byre, that she might come face to face 
with the culprit. At sight of her ancient relative 
Mary sat up on her bracken couch, clasping the 
baby tightly in her arms, but spoke not a word. 
There was an oppressive silence for a minute; 
then the vials of Grannie's wrath were poured 
out: 

" Sae it's a fine leddy we've got here !" she 
said with biting sarcasm,—" a braw leddy !— 
maybe ye'U spare an auld body a puckle tea, 
mem ? — me that's been sleepin' out-bye a' this 
coorse weather, an' you sae warm and dry ?" 

Mary winced, but was not quick-witted enough 
to find any retort to make. She kept silence, 
rocking the child in her arms and pretending to 
be very busy with him. 

"D'ye no' think shame tae be lying there an' 

the bairn fower days auld ?" the old woman 

asked next, in a contemptuous tone ; and at this 

taunt poor Mary faltered out the tale of her 

illness and sufferings in the storm. But it did 

not touch Grannie one whit. She only despised 

Mary from the bottom of her heart, and thought 

her a hopeless degenerate. 
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" An* ye're tae mak' a gadgie (house-dweller) 
o* the bairn, they're tellin' me!" she said. 
" He'll be as fine as yersel, then !'* 

'* Weel, Grannie, the leddy says she'll gie him 
schoolin' an* mak* a braw man o' him, an' he'll 
hae siller o' his ain afore he's twenty," Mary pled. 
Schoolin' !" the old woman screamed — 

Schoolin' ! — ^wha wants schoolin' ? A pretty 
like nawken (tinker) he'll be wi' schoolin' ! Did 
ever ye hear tell o' a nawken could read or 
write ?" 

Then Mary, with sudden injudicious frankness, 
expressed her secret : 

" Eh ! but I'm no' wantin' the laddie to be 
a nawken. It's a gey hard life, Grannie." 

Here was open rebellion against the established 

order of things; and having once uttered her 

rebel thought, Mary faced the old tyrant bravely, 

laying before her all Miss Nellie's schemes for 

the future of the child. No homeless wanderer 

was her little tinker to be in years to come, but 

a rich man with house and land of his own 

somewhere across the sea (" t'ither Watches," 

as Mary expressed it in tinker talk). In this 

wonderful country men could always make gold, 

and her son would found there a new race of 

Reids richer and happier than his fathers. 

All this poor Mary expressed, oh ! so falter- 
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ingly and haltingly ; for she was afraid of Grannie, 
not very sure of the scheme herself, but anxious, 
somewhere in the depths of her darkly ignorant 
mind, to do something for the child. She had, 
however, to reckon with one of the most im- 
movable things in human nature— the intense 
conservatism of extreme old age. For, like a 
pool of water slowly congealing on a bitter night, 
the heart of man is apt to contract, with the 
passing of time, into a terrible immobility. 

When, exhausted by her eloquence, Mary 
sank back against the pillow, the old woman 
burst out into a torrent of bitter protest. 

Her tinker talk, framed partly of Scotch 
dialect, partly of cant words, would need a 
philologist to do it full justice. 

"A braw bodachan (man) ye'll mak* o' the 
bairn gin ye gie him ower tae gadgies !" she 
cried; and then she came to the gist of the 
argument — ^her deep contempt for these same 
" gadgies " — this whole race of pitiful house- 
dwellers. They were afraid of everything : afraid 
of cold and heat; of wind and rain; of hunger 
and thirst. Was there a gadgie among them 
who would dare to sleep on the lennam (ground) 
on a winter night ? She sat there, this strange 
survival, and discoursed on the supreme ad- 
vantages of the tinker mode of life as compared 
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with that of the house-dweller, much as an ancient 
oak-tree endowed with speech might discourse 
to the saplings of the wood upon the restrictions 
of a hot-house existence. 

" Hae I no' had my health a* my hunner 
years ?" she asked triumphantly; " an' did ever 
I sleep in a wuddrus (bed) ? There wasna ane 
o* my bairns bom in a keir (house), an' I Lad 
twal' o' them. . . . She paused, searching 
back in the recesses of memory. Scenes a-many 
of birth and of death alike surged up from the 
past and moved before her mind's eye. Munch- 
ing her toothless jaws as if she chewed something 
tangible in these memories, the old woman sat 
in edlence for a minute, then recommenced her 
tale: 

" Aye ! . . . twal . . . eicht sons an' fower 
dachters . . . an' a' in the grave lang, lang 
syne ! . . ." 

She paused to ruminate again, before she 
added, "' But mind, the nawken manishies 
(tinker women) hae their weans easier — thae 
gadgie wives make an unco' work aboot haein' 
a bairn. Mony's the time I've seen me tak' the 
road again wi' my bairn on my back an' it no' 
twa oors auld. . . ." At this hardy reminis- 
cence Mary winced again, ashamed of her own 

softness. This was exactly what Grannie de- 
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sired; she watched the effect of her words, and 
then went on to impress her lesson if possible 
more deeply : 

'* The same wi' deith — they get awo^ easier. 
Ye'll no* mind my son Richard — ech ! no — he 
was deid fifty year syne. . . . Weel, Richard 
had a hoast, syne a doctor body doon Aberfeldy 
way cam' roond by the wattles (tents) an' said 
it was sinfu* keepin' a deein' man oot-bye in 
the cauld. Syne they pit him intil a granzie 
(bam), puir man. ... A sair time he had o't — 
Ae cfmhiwi get awa\^^ 

The old woman paused significantly, then 

nodded her little withered head, and smiled a 

cunning, cunning smile. '* But I helpit the puir 

lad : ' BingAvreey Richard ' (come away, Richard), 

says I intil his lug ; * D'ye no jan it's morgan ? ' 

(' Do you not know it's morning ?'), an' wi' that 

he up an' oot frae the granzie ... a shuker 

rattie it was (a clear moonlight night it was). 

I laid him doon oot-bye on the lennam, an' he 

hadna ta'en three breiths o' the caller air afore 

he got awa'." . . . 

Mary gasped at this horrible reminiscence and 

hugged the baby to her heart, much as the 

father in the song clasps his son when the Erl- 

Eing whispers in his ear: could it be that she 

would ever thus wish to hasten the departure of 
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the little creature whom she had endowed with 
life ? She did not» of course, express the thought 
in these grandiloquent words; but it darted 
through her mind in some sort of form, and she 
shuddered. 

" Aweel, Mary," the old woman said, " tak 
yer way o't — ^mak' a gadgie o' the bairn if ye 
please — it's truth IVe telt t'ye." 

With these parting words, the old woman 
beckoned to the lads who had carried her in. 
At her signal they slouched forward and lifted 
the creel again. Mary was forced to speak. 

"Are ye for the road then, Grannie?" she 
asked timidly. 

" Syet " (*' Yes "), Grannie answered laconic* 
ally, without even turning her head in Mary's 
direction. 

" YeVe no' seen the bairn," Mary cried, 
distress in her voice. 

" Ugh ! I'm no' carin' for gadgie bairns," the 

old woman retorted — she would not evince the 

slightest interest in this unworthy offshoot of 

the tribe. Her bearers hoisted the creel between 

them and started for the road again. Mary 

gazed after their retreating figures as they 

marched across the yard and through the gate, 

canying their curious burden. 

Down on the road below the farm the whole 
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good-for-nothing cavalcade of the Reids was to 
be seen, halted by the dyke-side. The very air 
reeked of them: an indescribable rank smell of 
wood-smoke, old rags, and filth. Mary's husband 
was there, but he did not even trouble to saunter 
up to the farm to see his new-bom son. 

As Mary gazed out at her tribe she gave a 
deep sigh: " Awed !" she said aloud to herself, 
and again " Aweel !" as if she were renouncing 
something. A few minutes later the cavalcade 
moved on. Jockie and Gib, however, rushed up 
to the byre with a parting message to their 
mother : 

" Faither says * ye may gie the bairn tae the 
leddy for a rij (a sovereign) an' we're a£E Aber- 
feldy wye.' " 

Having delivered this fond paternal message, 
the children darted ofi to the farm to beg a last 
scone from Mrs. Macpherson before they " took 
the road." 

Here was a dilemma for poor Mary — ^her 

husband evidently wanted his money, and yet 

Grannie was bitterly opposed to the idea of the 

child's adoption. Mary knew well enough that 

she, not Jock, would get the blame and would 

come under Grannie's ban. Grannie seldom 

found fault with the men — ^they were sacred in 

her eyes; she reserved all her wrath for their 
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unfortunate wives. If Jock was " angered *' by 
not getting the money as he expected, he would 
probably beat her; but Mary had often been 
beaten. She could face the thought of that 
better than the fear of Grannie's tongue, and 
(oh, horrible over-mastering terror!) — Ae idea 
that she and the child might be " overlooked " 
by the old woman. Mary was not accustomed 
to doing much thinking : to and fro in the dark- 
ness of her untutored mind she tumbled the 
arguments for and against the scheme till she 
was confused and weary. She would give the 
child to the lady — ^she would not give him; 
Jock wanted the money — Grannie would be 
" angered " ; she herself wanted to keep the 
child — ^yet equally she wanted him to be given 
this wonderful chance that had come his way 
so unexpectedly. There seemed no light any- 
where on the path. • . . 

In the evening when Mrs. Macpherson came 
into the byre she thought that her patient was 
very restless. 

" What ails ye, Mary ? are ye not feelin* so 
well ?" she asked kindly. 

Mary only shook her head. 

" Ye'U soon be getting up," Mrs. Macpherson 

went on, anxious to cheer her: "you're that 

strong and healthy, it's wonderfu'.' 
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"Aye/' Mary assented, and added with a 
sort of shy impulsiveness, " YeVe been gey 
kind, mistress." 

" rd do as much for any sick pairson,*' said 
Mrs. Macpherson; she had a touch of self- 
righteousness in her nature which made it a 
great pleasure to her to make this pious an- 
nouncement. Certain texts of Scripture crossed 
her memory at this moment, and gave her a 
feeling of virtuous satisfaction: " Do good unto 
all men^^ she found herself quoting, and then was 
pulled up by the remainder of the text, " esfed- 
ally unto those that a^e of the household of jaithy 
She could not in the wildest way connect poor 
Mary with the household of faith; so she was 
robbed of any satisfaction in that text, and had 
to fall back upon some of the other exhortations 
to good works which seemed more applicable. 

" Well, good-night to ye, Mary," she said. 
"If ye get a good sleep ye'll be all right the 
morn." 

" Aye, mistress. Til be fine," Mary replied. 

The next morning, just as day broke in the 

east, Mary rose from her bracken bed and 

opened a chink of the byre door. The bitter 

wind blew in, but she did not seem to notice it. 

She looked across to the farm windows. No 

light shone there yet, and there was no sound 
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anywhere except the whistling wind as it blew 
round the corners of the house. 

Mary shut the door again, and felt her way 
back to the bed. On the box beside it Mrs. 
Macpherson had put a candle and a box of 
matches — not without misgivings lest Mary 
should burn down the byre some night. Great 
admonitions had been given her on the subject, 
so that she scarcely dared to light the candle. 
But this morning it was lighted, and by its 
feeble guttering flame Mary began to dress. 
All her poor garments had been dried for her, 
and they lay beside the bed. One by one she 
put them on, slowly, almost regretfully it seemed. 
She then flung her old green tartan shawl over 
her shoulders and in its folds she deposited the 
little tinker. With a sigh she stood and looked 
round the bam. ... So might a king renounce 
his kingdom. 

Last of all, Mary lifted the great bundle of 
tin cans she had carried on the night of her 
arrival, and swung them over her arm. She 
was ready for the road once more. 

Then, as if a sudden thought had struck her, 

she stopped and detached a large tin pail from 

the bundle. It was all she could offer to Mrs. 

Macpherson in recognition of her kindness. 

She laid it on the doorstone of the byre where 
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it must be found, then turned away resolutely 
and trudged ojS through the darkness with her 
long, swinging step. The little tinker did not 
like the cold wind : he buried his tiny head deep 
in the folds of the tartan shawl and gave a shrill 
whimpering cry. 

He seemed to be entering a protest against 
this decision which pledged him for ever to the 
life of his fathers. 
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The day was wet and windy, not very suitable 
for house-cleaning, yet unfortunately house- 
cleaning had been begun at the Manse, so it 
had just to go on in spite of the weather. In 
those days (very long ago now) the ameliorations 
of modem methods were unknown; vacuum 
cleaners were undreamt of still^ and in that lonely 
neighbourhood who had ever heard of window- 
cleaning companies, or chimney-sweeping firms 1 
Carpets had to be relentlessly dragged up, be 
they never so heavy, to receive severe chastise- 
ment with rods; windows must be laboriously 
rubbed up by diligent maid-servants; and as for 
chinmeys, luck alone was responsible for their 
clearance from the loads of soot which had 
accumulated in them during the long months 
of a Highland winter. Luck with an element of 
calculation about it however, for every spring, 
like the cuckoo, a migratory sweep appeared 
perambulating the country in search of work. 

The only question was, whether to begin the 
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house-cleaning before he arrived, and trust to 
luck that he would appear just as he was wanted, 
or to wait till he came, and then begin opera- 
tions ? For " Mack," as he was called, made 
his appearance sometimes in April, sometimes 
in May — had even been known to be as late as 
June — and it was aggravating to put ofE the 
horrible household ordeal from month to month. 
So the usual practice was not to wait for Mack 
beyond a certain time, and this gave an element 
of chance to the game which called out the 
gambling spirit that is latent in most of us: 
*' What do you wager Mack will be here this 
week ?" the servants in that out-of-the-way 
region would say to each other. 

All this far-o£E, insignificant business of High- 
land house-cleaning would long ago have faded 
out of the writer's memory, if it had not been 
connected with a strange story, so little like 
reality as to seem almost farcical, and certainly 
unbelievable, when it is written down, yet true 
none the less. 

* * * * * 

Children in conventional town homes surely 
lose a great deal of the flavour of "" things as 
they are.'* What, for instance, does the ordinary 
weU brought-up town child know of the interest- 
ing mysteries of chinmey-sweeping ? The chim- 
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neys in his home are probably put in apple-pie 
order when the family are taking Easter holidays 
somewhere^ and he never questions how the soot 
was taken away or who took it — ^very likely 
does not even know that soot accumulates in 
chimneys or is removed from them. 

But in the manse where this story begins, the 
children knew all about the art of chimney- 
sweeping, and were always allowed to watch the 
process from a safe distance — a great joy this. 

Mack the sweep was a jolly, burly man, black 
to the eyes of course, and with gleaming white 
teeth. He came pushing a little hand-cart filled 
with brushes and sacks. Whenever he entered, his 
first demand was for two steel forks (quite usual 
articles in these days) from the kitchen. This 
mysterious request was explained later when 
the children saw him lift out the grates and 
fix, by means of the forks, a great sheet of sacking 
across the yawning sooty mouth of the chimney. 
Then cautiously the brushes were introduced 
under the sacking, joint after joint, till it seemed 
impossible that any chimney could be so high. 
The children used to think the brushes would 
reach up to heaven if Mack went on making 
them any longer. Then a pungent smell of soot 
began to pervade the atmosphere, and sometimes 
in spite of all precautions a great mass of soot 
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would fall down and escape from under the 
sacking in a black cloud. If the chimney was 
a short one, Mack would tell the children to run 
into the garden and see what they could see. 
There, sure enough, was the brush poking up 
through the chimney. 

The brushes, too, how mysterious were their 
stiff whalebone bristles, how interesting their 
jointed handles 1 But best of all those wonderful 
billows of soot that poured down the chimneys 
and somehow or other were shovelled into his 
sacks by the dexterous black hands of the sweep. 
The servants always made the same remark about 
the soot, "Going through the room terrible*': 
it was a point of honour with them to make it, 
and to add that they '' would have all their work 
over again " if the floors had been scrubbed 
before Mack made his appearance. 

This, then, was the little drama that enacted 
itself every spring with unfailing regularity. It 
was terminated by Mack having a meal in the 
kitchen when his work was done. The children 
used to wonder how he could eat when his face 
was so black; but they did not like to ask him 
this delicate question and the mystery was never 
explained to them. 

On the stormy spring day which saw the 
beginning of this story Mack had a very dis- 
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agreeable job> because gusts of wind kept blowing 
the soot about, and it drifted in thin black 
wreaths across the bare floors of the dismantled 
rooms, to the distraction of everyone except the 
children. However, it was done at last; the 
soot shovelled into the sacks, the sacks carried 
out of the house; and nothing remained to be 
done except to pay Mack his half-crown and 
give him his meal. 

But now something surprising happened, for 
Mack, grinning, refused his customary refresh- 
ment. 

" Thank ye kindly, mem,'* he said to my 
mother, pocketing the money, '' but I'll no' hae 
onything the day." 

*' Why, Mack, Joan has it all ready for you," 
said my mother; '* and I am sure you must be 
in want of something after such disagreeable 
work." 

Mack looked rather sheepish, cast his eyes on 
the ground, and then suddenly began to laugh. 

" Ye see, mem, the fac' is, I've got marrit, 
an' the wife's oot-bye wi' the cairt," he ex- 
plained. 

" Oh, but go and bring your wife in, of course. 

She must be very cold and tired if she has been 

waiting all this time outside — ^go and get her 

in at once," my mother commanded. 
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But Mack still hesitated : " I'm no' vena sure 
that she'll come — she's unco' blate," he said. 

My mother hated that anyone should go from 
her house unwarmed or unfed — a hospitable 
trait which has sadly declined in this generation. 
She bade me go out in search of the " blate" 
lady. 

" Go, my dear, and say to Mack's wife that I 
wish her to come in and have some hot tea on 
this cold day," she said. 

I ran round to the back gate where the sweep's 
cart stood, and there, sitting by the roadside, 
a shawl thrown over her head, was the new 
Mrs. Mack. I stood before her, a small pinafored 
creature, and repeated my message : 

" My mother wishes you to come into the 
house, please, to have some hot tea on this cold 
day." 

She did not stir. 

" Won't you come in, please ?" I repeated. 

Then from under the shawl, which she had 
gathered up so as almost to cover her face, there 
came the sweetest voice inaaginable : 

" I thank the lady, but I do not need tea ; 
I am not cold." 

Probably she would have persisted in her 

refusal, but at this point Mack came out to put 

his soot bags and brushes upon the cart, and he 
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joined his entreaties to mine. " Come awa', 
Maggie, the leddy's tae gie ye a drap tea, an' 
'deed I'm ready for it mysel'," he said. At the 
sound of these words she rose and stood up by 
the cart, a graceful, slender woman, as utterly 
unlike the man she had married as if she had 
fallen from the moon or Mars. 

*' I would rather not come in, Mack," I heard 
her say, in rather a pleading voice; " I am really 
not cold." But Mack laughed, and laid his big 
black hand upon her white wrist for a moment 
as if to test the truth of what she said. 

" Y're fair frozen, lassie," he said, " come 
awa', they'll no' hurt ye in-bye, they're no' 
Papists." 

I wondered what the " Papists " had to do 
with the matter, and decided to ask my mother. 
Mrs. Mack gathered her shawl more closely over 
her head and followed her husband up to the 
back door quite obediently. 

* 4t 4t * 4t 

The house was all turned upside down that 
day and we were taking tea in the study, I 
remember. The delight of scones and jam had 
obliterated the thought of Mrs. Mack from my 
mind, and I forgot to ask the question about 
the Papists. But just as we had finished tea, 
Joan came into the study, closing the door after 
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her with a great air of mystery. She came up 
to the table, pursing her lips in a funny way 
she had. 

" Well, Joan, what is it ? Are you wanting 
me ?" my mother asked. 

*' I was wantin' you to come down the stair, 
ma'am, and see yon wife Mack has with him; 
she's a very queer-like person," Joan replied. 

''Why, what \& strange about her?" my 
mother asked. 

" She's no' like him," Joan answered signi- 
ficantly. '' I'm thinking there's been something 
wrong there." 

Curiosity persists in even the best of women. 
My mother shook her head at Joan and told her 
that it was a pity to harbour suspicions of any- 
one; but she rose and went downstairs none the 
less, to see Mrs. Mack for herself. We followed, 
wondering what Joan had meant. 

Mrs. Mack sat beside the fire, leaning forward 
to warm her hands at the blaze. They were 
small, white, delicate hands. She stood up as 
my mother came into the kitchen, and made 
a funny little obeisance. 

Mack had gone out, and Joan disappeared 
into the scullery. My mother came forward in 
her kindly way to where the woman stood, and 
held out her hand to her. 
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"' I wished to shake hands with you, Mrs. 
Mack/' she said, "' for your husband has been 
coming here for so many years that we all know 
him well/' 

" I thank you, madam,'' the sweep's wife 
answered in that strangely sweet, educated voice 
of hers. She stood there with her eyes cast upon 
the ground, still wearing her shawl thrown over 
her head — ^not as countrywomen wear it, pinned 
under the chin, but hanging loosely like a veil. 

Of course I do not remember all that followed ; 
only certain scraps of the conversation remain 
in my mind, and certain phrases. But from 
these, and from what my mother told me long 
afterwards, I have pieced together something 
of what really was said. 

*' How long have you been married ?" my 
mother asked. 

Only a few months, madam." 
Then it must be quite a new thing for you 
to go round the country like this ?" 

"" Indeed a new experience. I had lived in 
great retirement before my marriage." 

'" How do you like it ? It must be rather a 

change for you if you were accustomed to an 

indoor life before; I hope you will not find it too 

trying." 

Mrs. Mack was silent for a moment, and then 
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she exclaimed: " A rough life indeed — ^not much 
of a life, madam — but which of us can choose 
our Fate ? — ^it was the only one that ofEered 
itself to me, in my — my peculiar circumstances." 

She suddenly let the shawl drop from her 
head on to her shoulders, and showed us that 
her hair was cropped short all over, 

'" Ah, you have been very ill, I see !" my 
mother said politely, though the obvious deduc- 
tion was that the woman had been in prison. 

Mrs. Mack drew a step nearer to us, her voice 
fell to a whisper, and she breathed rather than 
spoke the words: 

" ISlot ill, madam — I was a nun.^^ 

Having once divulged her secret to someone, 
she now appeared to be anxious to tell the whole 
story. 

" I know that the — the difference between me 
and my husband rouses suspicions in people," 
she faltered. '' I see people look at me strangely 
— ^and I cannot explain — but I shall tell you, 
madam, if you care to hear my story ?" 

My mother was deeply interested. She bade 

Mrs. Mack sit down again beside the fire, and 

drew another chair up to it for herself. I think 

we children must have been forgotten in the 

excitement of the moment, for neither of the 

grown-ups seemed to remember our presence. 
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" Ours was a Contemplative Order," the 
woman began, speaking in the same breathless 
whisper. " You know what their vocation is — 
they intercede night and day with God for the 
Sins of the World." 

My mother was a staunch Protestant, but 
she said that she had always heard that the 
Contemplative Nuns were women of great holi- 
ness — a remark which was well received; then 
Mrs. Mack went on with her story : 

" I did not enter the Order of my own will — 
it was my mother who made me enter it. She 
was very devout. She named me Magdalene 
(though ' Maggie ' is all my husband calls me 
now), and she dedicated me to God from my 
birth. I was educated at a convent school, and 
then I entered the Contemplative Order when I 
was old enough to do so. I was too young to 
know my own mind then, and just did as I was 
told without any question. It was only after 
some years that my mind began to grow. I 
asked myself if I was satisfied, if I really had 
a vocation, if I wished to spend the rest of my 
life in prayer and not in work ? Oh, if you 
knew what I went through in misery then ! . • • 
There was a walled garden round the convent 
where we used to pace up and down, up and 
down, up and down, repeating our prayers . . . 
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the prayers became so mechanical to me that 

my lips went on saying the words, and my brain 

counted the flagstones on the path. There were 

one hundred and five I remember — that made 

two hundred and ten each time I paced up and 

down. The numbers used to keep multiplying 

in my brain after a time; then I would walk on 

the grass to try and forget them, then look up into 

the sky. Always the same questions tormented 

me : 'Is this life ? Is this happiness ? Is this 

all I can ever have V 

^* Then one spring day as I paced about in 

the garden the most terrible feeling came over 

me — ^the walls seemed pressing in on me. I 

felt I must get out— out into the world that lay 

beyond those ghastly walls. I began to run — 

I ran without looking where I was going, straight 

forward, and of course I ran right against the 

wall. It bruised my face, but it bruised my 

spirit more, it seemed to materialize my fears. 

I turned and rushed in the other direction, and 

came against the other wall. I was half mad 

I suppose. ... I ran into the chapel and up 

the altar steps to seek protection there. I had 

never prayed before as I prayed then — not for 

the sins of the world but for my miserable self — 

what did I care then for the sins of the world % 

*' It did not seem as if the prayer could be 
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answered. What could help me except Death ? 
I thought; and it was not Death I wanted, but 
Life. I got up from my knees with that terrible 
feeling on me worse than ever: the walls of the 
Chapel seemed to be closing in round me this 
time. I turned and ran down the aisle again, 
and at the Vestry door I heard a noise that 
stopped me — a kind of tapping sound. I looked 
in and saw a man kneeling before the stove. 
Something had gone wrong with the flues and 
a sweep had been sent for to put it right. There 
was a great heap of soot upon the floor. I rushed 
straight up to the man and called out to him : I 
said, * Oh, if you love God, help me to get out !* 

"' He rose from his knees and stared at me, 
and when he spoke I scarcely understood what 
he meant, and had to ask him to repeat his 
words. I have learned to understand him now. 
He said, * I'll do that, my lassie, gin ye can tell 
me hoo tae manage it V (The ex-nun gave the 
most amusing Uttle imitation of her husband's 
Scotch accent, smiling as she uttered the un- 
accustomed words. Then she took up her story 
again.) 

'' I was far too distracted to think of any plan. 
When he asked me what we could do, I only 
kept on repeating, * Get me out — oh, please get 
me out !' 
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*^ He stood looking about him for a minute, 
and then he laughed, and lifted a sack from the 
floor and asked if I could get into it ? I drew 
all my veils round me as tightly as could be, 
and stepped into the sack. When I crouched 
down it came up over my head. Mack asked 
me if I could breathe if he tied it at the top; 
and then he cut a little hole beside my mouth 
to let the air in. It was all done in about two 
minutes. He swung the sack on to his back 
after that and walked out of the chapel and 
across the court. I was too terrified now to 
stir — I scarcely breathed. The porteress at the 
gate rattled her keys. Of course she did not 
speak, but as he passed out I heard Mack say 
to her, ' A foul flue yon. Sister, it'll need a longer 
brush.' 

'^ There was a barrow standing at the gate, 

and he laid the sack on the barrow and wheeled 

it away down the street — ^jolt, jolt — across the 

cobbles a long way. I lay there choking inside 

the sack, with my mouth to the little hole in 

the seam. At last he stopped, and carried the 

sack up a long stair, opened a door, closed it 

again and locked it, and after that he opened 

the sack and I crawled out, covered all over 

with soot, as black as he was himself. 

'' He told me then that he must go straight 
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back to the convent with another brush and 
finish the flue, in case he should be suspected 
when they missed me. He poured some water 
into a basin and bade me wash my face and 
hands, and he put some food on the table for 
me and told me to eat; but after he had gone I 
just sat there quite dazed, not able to tldnk or 
move. It had all been so sudden : half an hour 
before I was shut up for life in the convent, now 
I was out in the world. • • ." 

Mrs. Mack paused to draw breath. She 
seemed almost to have forgotten her audience 
in the excitement of telling the story, and when 
she began to speak again it was more as if she 
were speaking to herself than to us : 

'' I did not realize in the least what I had 
done at first; I was too unused to the world. 
It was only when Mack returned, after a long 
time, and began to question me, that I saw 
what a predicament I had got myself into. 
For he asked me if I was going to my parents; 
and I had to tell him that they were both dead. 
He asked if I had friends, and I told him I 
had none; if I had relations, and they were all 
gone also. There was not a soul in the outside 
world — ^the world outside the convent — ^whom I 
could appeal to. When I did realize this, I 
began to cry — ^and I cried very bitterly. Mack 
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sat and looked at me and said, * Hoot, lassie, 
dinna greet/ and he might have been speaking 
Greek I understood so little what he meant. 
At last he got up and went down the stair to 
the next landing, and knocked at a door. I 
heard him speaking for quite a long time to 
someone, and then he returned laughing, and 
told me he had f oimd someone who would help 
me if I would follow him downstairs. An old 
woman stood waiting for us at the first door 
on the stair. She was so wrapped up in shawls 
that it seemed as if she could not breathe. She 
led me into her room and drew up a chair for 
me beside the fire, and sat down beside me, but 
all the time she had not spoken a word. When 
at last she did begin to speak, it was the strangest 
talk I ever heard — ^long, long words and sen- 
tences, all about ' Antichrist ' and the ' Scarlet 
Woman ' and the ' Pale Horse ' and all manner 
of things I had never heard of before. Mack 
stood and laughed beside us, and then he told 
me that ' Mrs. Pulsford ' would keep me all 
night there, and in the morning I might have 
thought of something else to do. Well, there 
was nothing else to do, so I stayed, and Mrs. 
Pulsford talked on about Anticluist. I found 
out that she thought the Holy Father was 

Antichrist, and that all ' Papists,' as she called 
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them, would be damned; just as Catholics think 

that the Protestants are all damned ... (a 

strange world, madam !). At first I was shocked 

by her talk, but I was too tired to mind much 

what she said, and after a little she began to 

speak about other things, asking me what I 

meant to do now that I had left the convent, 

and where I meant to go ? I had realized 

something of my position when Mack asked me 

these questions, and now I began to realize it 

more and more. What could I do ? I would 

rather have died than return to the convent; 

yet how else could I be provided for ? I had 

no ordinary clothes to put on, and no money 

to buy other garments; and how could I earn 

my Uving— who had done nothing but pray all 

my life? 

"" I learnt a lesson then that I shall never 

forget. I had been thinking Mrs. Pulsford a 

wicked old woman because she called the Pope 

Antichrist, and now I found out that she was 

wonderfully holy. She sent me to bed early, 

and I fell asleep almost at once and slept on for 

hours. But after it was quite dark except for 

the firelight in the room, I wakened and saw 

that Mrs. Pulsford had got down on her knees 

and was praying out loud in the darkness the 

strangest prayer. She was telling God exactly 
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what she had in the house: ' Only half a loaf, 
Lord, and a dusting of tea, and but fouipence 
left in the purse.' She thought I was sound 
asleep. I lay and listened and wondered — 
wondered if this was prayer or if it was blas- 
phemous to approach God with these trivial 
matters. • • . Perhaps you scarcely realize how 
irresponsible nuns are — ^just like children. I 
had not imderstood till I listened to Mrs. Puls- 
f ord's prayer that it was difficult for some people 
to get enough to eat. I had always been fed, 
and looked upon food as a matter of course. 
Now it seemed that this old woman was not sure 
that she had enough in the house to feed us 
both. I sat up on my elbow in the darkness 
and called out to her, ' Oh, Mrs. Pulsford, I 
cannot be a burden on you even for a day, if 
you have not enough of food !' — ^and when she 
heard my voice she rose and came over to the 
side of the bed and sat down. It always took 
her a long time to express her thoughts, but at 
last she made things plain to me. She told me 
that now that she had told the Lord exactly 
the state of the case, she had no further anxiety. 
' I shall lie down and sleep, my dear, and you 
can do the same,' she said. ' Do not give it 
another thought. ^'Behold the fowls of the 

air: for they sow not, neither do they reap; yet 
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yonr Heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye 
not much better than they ?" ' 

'' She was as good as her word, for she was 
soon sleeping quietly beside me. In the morning 
she divided the bread and tea with me, and as 
we were eating and drinking together Mack 
came to the door. He was going o£E to a job, 
but before he went he left some money with 
Mrs. Pulsford to pay for my food, and to buy 
me some clothes — ^fancy that, a poor hard- 
working man— I know now how much it must 
have meant to him ! My dress was a great diffi- 
culty, for I knew nothing about the clothes 
women wore in the world, and poor old Mrs. 
Pulsford wasn't much wiser than me. She went 
out, however, and ! suppose the shop-women 
helped her, for she brought back some sort of 
garments for me — ^a skirt and a jacket and a hat. 
Oh, how strange I looked in them, and how 
strange I felt ! I wore a thick gauze veil over 
my face and went out for the first time in that, 
terribly afraid of the noise of the streets. I 
only went round the comer to the baker's shop, 
yet it terrified me to go so far. • . • 

The days were long in that stuffy little 
room — I had nothing to do at first, or thought 
I had nothing to do, because I could not spend 

all my time in intercession. Then I began to do 
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some work — ^to scrub the floor, and sew, and 
Mrs. Pulsford taught me to knit: ' You should 
knit a pair of socks for Mack; he has been a 
kind friend to you,' she said. We used to talk 
a great deal as we worked, and I learnt a great 
deal from her. She had seen better days, and 
only old age and infirmity and the death of all 
her friends had left her so destitute with only 
a few shillings a week to live upon. Once she 
had kept a little school, and her shelves were 
filled with quite learned books, which she was 
fond of quoting. I used to read aloud to her 
in the evenings, and once Mack came in and 
asked if he might stay and listen to the reading. 
After that he often came (he is quite an intel- 
ligent man though uneducated), and he would 
ask questions of Mrs. Pulsford about things he 
did not understand in the books. All this time 
he was supporting me. You will think that I 
had little pride, madam, to allow a stranger to 
do this ; but I was so helpless, so utterly unable 
to provide for myself. ... At last one day he 
asked me if I would marry him. It was a 
terrible shock to me; I had never thought of 
such a thing — ^you know what our vows are ? — 
the idea of marriage is utterly left out of our 
lives, as if it did not exist. He told me that it 

was the best thing I could do, the only thing 
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in fact; and that he would be a kind husband 
to me if I could get over his ignorance and 
roughness and let him provide for me always. • •• 
"" I hesitated for a long time. I was so much 
afraid of doing what was wrong. I talked about 
it with Mrs. Pulsford and asked her advice. 

'' ' The Church will excommunicate me if it is 
ever found out,' I told her. 

" ' And what of that 1 — ^it is with God you 
have to reckon, not with man/ she told me. 

" ' But will God not be angry with me V I 
asked. 

''She bowed her old head devoutly as she 
answered in very strange words — or words 
which seemed strange to me then, but I have 
learned to rest upon them since: ' My dear,' she 
said, ' our God is a reasonable God; I say it 
with all reverence.' 

'' Ah well ! madam, my story is ended. I 
married Mack two months ago, defying the 
Church to do me any real harm. Who knows 1 
My transgression, if it is one, may never be 
found out and I leave my judgment with my 
Maker, not with man !" 

The ex-nun drew her shawl up over her tell- 
tale cropped head as she spoke, and rose to her 
feet. To us the story had none of the significance 
it had to a grown-up hearer; but the look of the 
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woman, her low eager voice, her half-tragic air, 
impressed us to silence; we stood close to out 
mother gazing at Mrs. Mack and wondering 
what her story had meant exactly. What were 
a nun's vows ? Why should God be angry with 
her for marrying Mack ? 

*' What a strange story !" my mother ex- 
claimed. *' I hope that your marriage will be 
a very happy one. You must come and see me 
again the next time Mack is here." 

" I shall do so, madam," she answered. '' You 
have been very kind to me." She stood there 
irresolutely, as if she wished to say more, then 
she added : "" I shall get accustomed to the life, 
no doubt; it seems rough to me just now; but 
after all it is life, and I am alive in a glorious 
world !" 

My mother held out her hand to her again, 
and wished her all good things. She curtsied 
in her prim fashion. " I wish you good-evening, 
madam, and may the saints reward you," were 
her farewell words. We watched her walk away 
down the road, a strange, graceful figure by the 
side of Mack and the hand-cart. . . . 

" Again the pensive spring returned " : long 

chill evenings with thrushes singing in the 

budding trees; the blackthorn thickets a sheet 

of blossom; sticky green leaves bursting out 
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from the delicate twigs of the birches — all the 
well-known and earnestly longed-for harbingers 
of summer in these northern latitudes. And 
along with the more romantic signs of the 
changing seasons came the old, prosaic, inevit- 
able spring-cleaning. 

" Mack should be round any day now/* my 
mother said, and gave orders to have the carpets 
lifted. For a whole week the impatient house- 
hold waited Mack's arrival, and he came not. 
It was a season of pure bliss to us children, for 
by some exquisite freak of imagination we 
turned one of the dismantled rooms into the 
Desert, and we, under an old yellow cotton 
sunshade, were Arabs in our tents. Day after 
day this wonderful play went on, and perhaps 
a petition was added to our prayers nightly, to 
the efiect that it would be well if Mack did not 
arrive the next day. Alas ! nothing here below 
will last for ever, and the wonderful game was 
put an end to by a much more dire enemy than 
Mack — ^the fiend of satiety. We woke one morn- 
ing to find that the play had been played at 
too long, the tent turned into an ugly cotton 
parasol, and the Desert was only a bare floor. . . . 
Mack might come when he chose, for us I 

That was the very day he arrived, and the 

sight of him and his brushes did something to 
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confiole our disillusioned hearts: were there not 
still cakes and ale in a world where chimneys 
had to be swept ? 

But it was not the jolly Mack of former years 
who came this spring ; he looked old and sad, the 
cheerful smile had vanished from his black face. 
My mother had gone down to see him and 
arrange about his work, but the sight of his 
altered face made her guess that something was 
wrong. 

" You are very late this year, Mack," she said. 
" I hope you have been quite well; and where is 
your wife ? I thought she would be with you V* 
Mack had leant his brushes up against the 
wall by the back door, and stood on the threshold 
twisting his soot-blackened cap in his hands. 

*' 'Deed aye, mem, I'm late," he began — 

*' gey late; I ken that weel; but I couldna get 

sooner, ye see — it was puir Maggie keepit me." 

He paused, and turned away for a moment, 

then blurted out: 

" She's deid, mem, deid three weeks syne — 
she had a bairn, ye ken, an' she didna get 
ower it." 

" Oh, Mack, you don't say so 1" my mother 
cried, the tears starting to her eyes. 
*' Aye, she's awa', puir lassie," he repeated, 

drawing his hand across his eyes, and making 
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a white streak on his face where a tear had run 
down it. '' Grosh ! but she was awfu' taen up 
aboot the bairn !" 

'' And she never saw it ?" my mother asked. 

" Aye, she see*d him, she was real prood o' 
him— ech ! but she was sweir tae leave him ... 1" 
Mack broke ofi abruptly, as if he could not say 
another word. He looked down upon the 
ground, shuffled his big feet together awkwardly, 
and kept silence. 

''And the child-did the child Uvel" my 
mother said. 

'' Aye, mem, he's a gey fine bairn, verra strong 

an' stoot; my mither's tae mind him for me," 

Mack replied. There seemed nothing more to 

say; and perhaps Mack's own matter-of-fact 

return to the affairs of this world was, after all, 

more sensible than if he had tried to prolong the 

painful story. He heaved a big sigh, as if 

dismissing the subject, and lifted his brushes 

from the groimd : " Aweel, mem, I ken'd ye'd 

be sorry tae hear it — an' is it the three chinmeys 

doon the stair the day, an' the kitchen flues the 

mom ?" he said. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

This is the curious story of Magdalene alias 
Maggie, and all that befell her in the ''glorious 
world " wherein she made so short a stay. 
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Robert MagAlpine, the keeper on the Glen 
Uhia estate, had been desperately busy all the 
shooting season; but now that w^ter was come 
and the '' shooters " (as he would have named 
them) had long since fled from the savage North, 
Robert had time to think about his own afiairs. 

He was considering these as he walked down 
the glen this winter morning. The ground was 
Uke iron; the window-panes of his cottage had 
been frosted so thickly when he rose that he 
had to breathe upon them before he could see 
out. Now a thin film of snow lay on the 
ground, just whitening it over. The air was 
like a draught of iced wine — so cold, so in- 
vigorating. 

As Robert walked along he whistled softly to 
himself — ^it was a fine thing to have time to turn 
round, he thought; he had been " terrible 
thrang " all the autumn. His errand was rather 
a gloomy one, for he was going to the burial- 
ground to look at his parents' grave; but this 
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aspect of the case did not seem to strike the 
young man, and he whistled as he might have 
done on the way to his wedding. 

There is not that slightly sentimental tradi- 
tion about graves in Scotland which prevails in 
England. Perhaps once or twice in three years 
MacAlpine made this pilgrimage, and there was 
no laying of wreaths on the grave — such an act 
of tenderness would have been considered both 
weak and wicked by our hero. Yet his attitude 
of mind towards the dead was absolutely re- 
verent: no touch of disrespect entered into it, 
only a firm acceptance of facts. The departed 
were departed; what good would wreaths of 
withering flowers do them ? His parents did 
not need such nonsense where they were 
now ! 

This place of burial was not a churchyard, for 
in such a wide and solitary district it is often 
necessary to have a graveyard nearer to some 
parts of the parish than the church may happen 
to be. So the little God's acre stood alone 
among the hills, as solitary a spot as the eye 
could rest upon. Here indeed it seemed one 
might lie down in quietness for an eternal 
repose. No sound broke the silence except the 
bleating of sheep or the cry of the curlews, and 
each narrow bed was softly happed over with 
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short heathery grass and little bushes of blae- 
berries, instead of the dismal green vegetation 
that covers city graves. There was a low rough 
stone dyke round the place, and a rusty iron 
gate led into it. Robert was just going to jump 
the dyke when a thought seemed to strike him, 
and he went round to the gate and essayed to 
open it. The iron in that bitter frost almost 
burned his hands as he struggled with the rusty 
bolt. At last it drew back, but he had to use 
all his strength to open the gate, for heather 
had grown up over the threshold and one of the 
hinges was broken. 

Robert's was an orderly mind; he noted this 
bit of disrepair, then strode across the heather 
to the corner where lay his parents' dust. 

Was all in order here, he wondered ? No : 
the headstone was awry and the lettering on it 
grown over with lichen. Robert took out his 
knife and scraped ojS the yellow growth, but he 
could not straighten the stone — ^that must be 
seen to later. 

He stood and looked about him. So young 
and strong he was that he had no shrinking 
from the thought of death and dissolution. His 
sane and healthy mind contemplated the fact 
that in all probability he too would one day lie 
there beside his parents, without the least 
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shudder of apprehension. It was ahnost a 
pleasant thought to him. He had honoured 
them both — surely it was well that his dust 
should mix with theirs, that together they might 
rise from their graves when the trumpet 
sounded ? Brought up as he had been on the 
Bible, its words rose to Robert's lips instinc- 
tively; its tremendous imagery was often in his 
thoughts. This brilliant morning, as he stood 
there in the sunlight, all manner of texts occurred 
to his memory — " They that are in their graves 
shall come forth.'' . . . '' The trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, 
and we shall be changed. . . ." 

Robert looked about him, and wondered and 
questioned of that great change. . . . There 
was Archie MacLaren and his wife Jessie, and 
poor Charles Bums, and Thomas MacComish 
and Margaret Muirhead . . . every one of them 
had been as well known to him as his own family. 
Fancy them all rising up out of their graves 
again — old neighbours as they had always been 
— aye, and not such good friends always either. 
• . . Bums and Muirhead had fought once on 
the Laggan road, coming home late on a Saturday 
night . . • they both had drink in them . . . 
and Jessie MacLaren was aye having words with 
his own mother, he remembered . • • well, 
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maybe all these grudges would be forgotten 
then^ . • . "" we shall be changed. . . /' 

He looked across at the headstones that bore 
the familiar names, noticing how many of them 
had grown illegible from exposure to the weather, 
and how half the stones leaned sideways. 

Then his thoughts came suddenly back to 
his own intimate personal ajSairs. He stepped 
across his parents' grave and paced the bit of 
ground that lay between it and the dyke. 

Of no other nationality would it be credible, 

yet it is true that Robert muttered aloud in a 

tone of great complacency these words : " There^s 

room there for me arC Maggie "; and, to make 

the situation more piquant and unbelievable, 

you must know that Robert was not a married 

man. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Robert had been paying his addresses for 
some time to this young woman, Maggie Mal- 
colm, whose last resting-place he chose in such 
an unemotional manner. But all autumn they 
had seen little of each other, owing to stress of 
work on his part, and the fact that Maggie had 
gone as an auxiliary housemaid to the Lodge 
for three months. Now, the young man re- 
flected, it was time that he went a-courting 
again, and he decided that he would pay an 
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evening call upon the Malcolms this very 
day. 

They were not well off, as the father was only 
a shepherd, so Robert remembered that a hare 
or a pair of rabbits might be a welcome gift to 
Maggie's mother — ^he would go in search of this 
ofiering in the afternoon. 

It was no wonder that Robert wished to 
change his state. Since his mother's death, 
some three years before, he had been dependent 
for all his comforts upon a deaf and very cross 
old housekeeper named Annie Flyter. No 
woman would have put up with Annie for a 
day; but Robert was good-natured, was seldom 
in the house, and knew the difficulty of getting 
a respectable housekeeper for an unmarried man, 
so he never listened to her complaints, and let 
her be as cross as she chose. Only on winter 
evenings, when storms kept him indoors, it was 
a cheerless home — old Annie, toothless and 
deaf, sitting knitting by the fire, grumbling at 
the draught that came under the door, and 
groaning over her rheumatic knees ! Annie, 
who knew that she was too old to get another 
situation easily if she lost this one, was desper- 
ately anxious that Robert should not marry. 
Having never realized the depths of contradic- 
tion that lurk in most hearts, she made a point 
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of finding fault with Maggie whenever it was 
possible to do so. 

This afternoon, when Robert had finished his 
dinner, he lighted his pipe and took down his 
gun from the rack. 

" I'll no* be in for m* tea, Annie," he shouted; 
" I'll hae it wi' freends/' 

" Ugh — itll be tae see yon hizzie o' Malcolm's 
that yer goin' ?" she said, with an ugly grimace. 

"Maybe," Robert admitted, too honest to 
deny the truth. 

" Weel, if a' they say's true, there's anither 
aifter her— or she's aifter him maybe — she's gey 
fond o' the lads." 

" Hand yer clash," said Robert, not too 
politely, as he banged out of the cottage. He 
did not believe what she said, yet the old woman's 
words rankled in his mind — ^another man after 
Maggie no less ! Who would that be ? 

As he strode across the hill in search of a 
hare, he racked his brains to think which of the 
neighbours was likely to be his rival. Several 
names occurred to him, but he rejected them all 
as impossible. Then a fear shot through his 
heart like a bullet: the London chauffeur at the 
Lodge? . . • 

Somehow the thought carried conviction with 
it; he must find out. Just then a mountain 
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liare, white as snow, sprang across his path like 
a ghost. His gun was at his shoulder in a 
moment, and down came the hare. Robert 
lifted the long, hot, white body carefully, and 
marked the little trickle of blood that dyed 
the snowy fur where the shot had gone in. 
'^ It's a grand skin. I wonder would Maggie like 
it for a tie ? I could maybe cure it for her,*' 
he thought, thinking, too, how well Maggie 
would look with the white fur round her neck. 
Well, it was a good thing he had this to ofEer. 
The afternoon was over now; in half an hour 
it would be dark; he must get on. He put the 
hare into his game-bag, and swung ofE down 
the glen towards the Malcolms' cottage. 

The man who comes to pay his addresses at 
the home of his beloved is always to be pitied. 
But surely when that home is a '' but and ben '' 
cottage, in which all the family life is carried on, 
his difficulties are increased tenfold. 

When Robert came into the Malcolms' kitchen, 

he found the shepherd, his wife, two boys home 

from school, and the adored Maggie, all sitting 

there at tea. Obviously some excuse must be 

ofEered for the call, unless its object was to be 

evident to the whole family. The hare might 

indeed have been enough of an excuse if Robert 

had not been self-conscious; but he was, and 
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that ruined the situation. He decided to appear 
to have come to discuss the lamentable state of 
the graveyard — ^here was a subject which could 
not seem to have any connection with Maggie. 

This tea was very different from the dreary 
meal Robert would have sat down to with old 
Annie at home. A big wood fire burned on the 
hearth, the room was stiflingly hot and smelt 
of tea, but how cheerful it all was ! Robert 
stood in the doorway, unfastening the straps of 
his game-bag, and exchanged remarks with the 
shepherd upon the weather. Then advancing 
into the kitchen, he proffered the hare to Mrs. 
Malcolm. At sight of the great white creature 
the boys forgot even the joys of scones and 
treacle. They fell upon the hare with cries of 
admiration, stroking the snowy fur with their 
pudgy, treacle-covered fingers, gazing into the 
poor, dim, dead eyes, and pointing with delighted 
interest to the pitiful red drops that fell to the 
floor: there was not much sentiment in their 
composition. 

" Ye'r real mindful, MacAlpine,'* said Mrs. 
Malcolm approvingly. " Ye'U take a cup tea ?" 

Robert was only too delighted to do so, and 
was given a chair next to Maggie. They spoke 
a little about indifferent matters, and Robert 
was just about to produce his second excuse for 
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the visit, when Mrs. Malcobn startled him by a 
piece ol unwelcome news. 

'' Her Ladyship's wantin' Maggie tae gang tae 
London — we're no' just sure aboot it — ^it's gey 
far off," she said. 

Maggie go to London ! Robert felt that his 
worst fears were true. He took a gulp of 
scalding tea, and then, summoning all his man- 
hood together, answered with apparent uncon- 



cern: 



She'll be wantin' tae go?" He did not 
dare to address Maggie directly in case she 
should see his emotion, but the girl herself 
answered. 

" Oh, well, I'm no' just quite sure either," 
she said. '' It's a long road, but then it's awful 
dull here in the winter." 

Robert's jealous fancy traced this remark to 
its source: well he knew these Cockneys with 
their talk of Music-halls and Theatres and 
Picture Palaces. Since when had Maggie begun 
to find the countryside dull in the winter ? 
Someone had suggested it to her. 

Mrs. Malcolm threw some light on the situation 
at this point. 

" Maggie's fair spoilt," she explained. " It's 

a* thae English sairvents doonbye — she's aye 

threepin' awa' aboot London, an' a' ye'U see 
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there. Isna it an awfu' thing, MacAlpine, that 
the lassies eanna bide at hame — ^they're jist daft 
for the toons." 

Maggie tossed her head. "" Ye see, mother, 
things are that different now; we must move 
with the times." She had moved with the 
times to the extent of eliminating a good deal 
of dialect from her speech — only now and then 
a word or phrase slipped out when she was o£E 
her guard. 

Malcolm had finished his tea, and now turned 
his chair towards the fire, filled his pipe, and lit 
it from a burning twig. "" Things are no' 
improvin' by my way o' thinking," he said 
with great finaUty. 

Robert, aflame with jealousy, was foolish 
enough to take the part of the elders in their 
discussion. 

" I'm wi' ye, Malcolm," he said. " There's a 
lot o' ideas nowadays that's no improvement on 
the old ones." 

" Ye'U hear a deal o' talk on the hiU ?" the 
shepherd suggested. 

" Aye; a deal o' nonsense," said Robert grimly. 
He had listened to many a conversation on the 
hill, and passed the speakers in judgment. 

Maggie sat with pursed lips, and heart boiling 
with anger. There is nothing that young people 
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resent like any criticism of new ideas. Robert, 
she felt, had no right to go over to the camp of 
age in this way. 

" I sappose ye'U be sayin' I shonldna go to 
London then, Mr. MacAlpine V* she asked 
vindictively, 

" Oh, please yerser,*' he answered. He was 
involving himself more and more deeply every 
moment in Maggie's displeasure. Before her 
mind's eye there flitted the picture of ''Mr. 
Hocken," the London chaufEeur, in his trim 
leather garments, with a cigarette between his 
lips. . . . Robert's homespun suit was not of 
that immaculate cut, and he smoked the rankest 
tobacco in a conmion pipe. • . . Mr. Hocken 
used to amuse her with an endless stream of 
Music-hall jokes and songs. '' The very latest 
at the 'Alls," as he assured her . . • and there 
sat Robert, who had never been in a Music-hall 
in his life, and didn't seem ever to wish to go to 
one — ^how dull and coimtrifled he was! It is 
true that Robert could have lifted Mr. Hocken 
up in one hand; but height and strength were 
not everything, Maggie reflected — and Mr. 
Hocken was that amusing 

A slight pause fell, and Maggie had time for 
these and other reflections before Robert asked, 
speaking with difficulty: 
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" Then ye'U be for off before the New Year V 

'' Maybe. I'd like to see Christmas in London ; 
they say the butchers' shops are a sight — a' 
the meat stuck wi' holly, and pigs with apples 
in their mooths. ..." 

This picture of the carnal South did not fire 
Robert's imagination; he thought it quite dis- 
gusting. 

" Thae English folk are awfu' set on their 
meat/' he growled, and Maggie again resented 
the criticism. 

" Some of them's real nice and frank," she 
said sharply. Again Robert felt that he had 
gone too far. Groaning at his own stupidity, 
he decided to change the subject for one less 
controversial. 

" I was east at the burial-ground the day, 
Malcolm," he began; " I hadna been for a twelve- 
month — there's a deal of repairs wantit there." 

Malcolm took his pipe from his mouth and 
spat into the fire thoughtfully. 

" Aye is there: I was there mysel' no' verra 
long syne," he said. 

'' The gate's ofi the hinge, and there's a slap 
in the dyke too, the sheep are comin' in through 
it; an' a' the stanes are leanin' this way an' 
that — it would take a deal o' sortin'." 

" Aye would it; we maun speak tae the 
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mimster/' Malcolm agreed. Again a short silence 
felly and in that moment a ray of light shot 
through the gloom of the situation, and inspired 
Robert with a sudden hope. 

" D'ye no* mind some seeven years ago they 
had a concert an* a ball for 't ?" he cried. " It 
was John MacLaren east at Balvaig got up the 
ball — ^he was a braw dancer — Ech ! he's lyin' 
there himsel' the day, poor lad !" 

The thought made Robert pause for a moment ; 
but common sense had the mastery very soon. 
Poor MacLaren, who was in his grave, had 
danced as blithely that winter night as any man 
among them; but did he rest any less quietly 
now for all that ? He had done his neighbours 
a good turn then, and was, had he known it, to 
profit by it himself ! There was no easier way 
of raising money in Ulna than getting up some 
sort of entertainment, for in the long winter 
evenings the young people were glad to have 
some amusement. It never occurred to Robert 
and Malcolm, as they discussed the idea of having 
a concert and ball in aid of the graveyard, that 
there was anything absurd in the idea; it only 
seemed to them a sensible way of making money 
for a most necessary object. 

Maggie sat and listened as the two men 
discussed the matter. Robert wondered if she 
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was interested in what they said, and as he 
bade her good-night he ventured to hope that 
she would take a ticket for the ball from him if 
it could be arranged. 

" Oh, ye'r verra kind, Mr. MacAlpine," she 
repUed. " If I'm here it would be fine — ^but, ye 
see, I'll maybe be off to London for Christmas." 

4k 4k 4k 4k 4k 

Never did man work as Robert worked for 
that concert and that ball. He was determined 
that both should be on a scale never before seen 
at Ulna. 

Every scrap of musical talent in the district 
was asked to do its best '' on behalf of the Ulna 
burial-ground." Robert himself often walked 
ten or fifteen miles a day to hunt up some 
distant musician, and used all his persuasive 
gifts to induce these coy artistes to give their 
services for the concert. 

No fewer than three ministers promised to be 
on the platform, ready to give speeches of the 
regulation " Swaree " brand, which is a happy 
mixture of the sacred and the jocose. A farmer's 
daughter kindly lent her piano and her services 
as accompanist: the schoolmaster was to singf 
three times: an old fiddler from Balvaig would' 
contribute several "items": the Free Church 
precentor might be depended upon for any 
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number of songs, while one of the ministers had 
a wife who sang duets with him. A South- 
country farmer gave humorous recitations: a 
very bashful ploughman played the concertina 
. . . there seemed no end to the resources of 
the district. But all this galaxy of talent was 
spread thin over twelve or fifteen miles of 
country, and the question was whether all the 
performers could be collected on Christmas Eve, 
the night aimed at for the concert ? 

Why a ball should be preceded by a concert 
is a question benighted Southern readers may 
ask. If they try to place themselves in the 
circumstances of the natives of Ulna, they will 
perhaps understand this better. Let them in 
imagination walk, or jolt in a gig or a farm cart, 
for any distance from two to twelve miles over 
solitary unlighted roads, on a bitter December 
night. Let them, moreover, have the prospect 
of jolting or walking all these miles over again 
before they get back to their homes, and they 
will realize that the entertainment which has 
been so hardly won should not be too short: 
they want, in fact, the worth of their money. 
And they get it, you may be sure. Jaded 
concert and theatre goers who roll ofi com- 
fortably in cars after dinner to their places of 

amusement, and yawn through the acts, and roll 
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home again, know nothing of the true joys of 
recreation as they exist for country audiences. 
Here indeed is amusement. Once, at most, in 
the winter such a chance comes. It is enjoyed 
after a day of hard work, and bought with a 
hard-earned shilling. We are made so that we 
do not enjoy what we get too easily — ^a blessed 
provision of nature — and this fact accounts for 
half the unen joyed amusements of society. 

Knowing, then, the tastes of the audience he 
was catering for, Robert arranged a portentously 
long programme. The concert began at seven 
o'clock and was to go on till half -past ten. After 
this the hall would be cleared of seats, and the 
dancing would begin. It might go on till five 
the next morning if the dancers were sufficiently 
vigorous. 

Robert made all these arrangements with a 

sort of dogged determination. At his heart 

there was a strange feeling of despondency; he 

kept asking himself how he would get through 

the ball if, as she said, Maggie chose to go ofE 

to London. Then Hope would spring to life 

again and whisper in his ear that Maggie was 

not really going — her parents were still doubtful 

about letting her go so far from home . . . she 

would be able to be at the ball right enough. 

But just as he had listened to this enchanting 
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whisper, another quite as insistent would come 
to him: " What about yon man Hocken ?" and 
poor Robert writhed with anger and anxiety. 

Well, all he could do was to go on with his 
preparations for the entertainment, making 
them sound as attractive as possible. He con- 
sulted Maggie on the subject of decorations. 
She at once promised to make an inscription in 
Turkey-red lettering, stitched upon a sheet, to 
hang above the door. It was to bear the familiar 
words " For Auld Lang Syne," and was sup- 
posed to convey in veiled language an allusion 
to the object of the ball. 

Maggie was busy over this bit of work for 
more than a week, Robert coming daily to give 
suggestions as to the size and shape of the letters. 
On these visits he tried in all manner of indirect 
ways to find out what her plans were Ukely to 
be. Quite in vain. 

So things went on from day to day. It was 
now the 10th of December, a day generally 
notable in Robert's gamekeeperly mind only by 
the fact that grouse and blackcock shooting 
were ended ; but this year he had begun to have 
other landmarks in his mind, and as he walked 
down the glen he was saying to himself, "" A 
fortnight the day — she'll surely no' be off afore 
the ball noo ?" 
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It was piercingly cold, with a brooding grey 
sky that seemed to promise snow. Robert 
whistled to his black retriever and quickened 
his pace, glancing up at the dark sky. Two 
days before he had been at the Malcolms', and 
the inscription was almost finished then; he 
must go and get it to-day. 

Maggie met him at the door, looking very 
bright and smiling, her head wrapped in a little 
green tartan shawl. She affected great surprise 
at sight of Robert. 

" Oh, it's you, Mr. MacAlpine; will ye come 
in ? It's real cold the day. I've got the tooth- 
ache with it. I think we're to have snow," 
she exclaimed, turning back into the cottage. 
Robert would have preferred to stand at the 
door with her, in the bitterest wind that ever 
blew, but he could not say so. 

'^ I'm through with the motto at last," said 
Maggie, " and 'deed it's as well, for I've a letter 
from her Ladyship wantin' me down to the 
Lodge for ten days. . . •" She paused, and took 
down a letter from the mantelshelf and gave it 
to Robert to read. He glanced at its contents. 



" Margaret Malcolm " (it began), — 

'" Sir John and I have decided to come 

down to the Lodge for ten days before Christmas, 
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as I have not been well lately and need a change 
of air. We are only bringing Emily, the cook, 
and Jane, the housemaid, with us. Will you 
let me know by telegram if you can open the 
Lodge for us, lighting fires in all the rooms, 
and putting everything in order ? If you cannot 
do this, I will send Jane on ahead. We have 
to return to London on the 22nd, and I hope 
that you will by that time have made up your 
mind to take the situation of under housemaid 
which I offered you two weeks ago. You could 
travel up to London with Emily and Jane, and 
in this way avoid the long journey alone. 

" I am, &c. . . ." 

The words seemed to dance before Robert's 
brain. He stood stock-still for a minute, and 
then said, in a voice from which all life had 
departed: 

'' Then yer'll be for off, Maggie V 

The girl looked at him and nodded, without 
uttering a single word. 

Another moment and Robert would have 
spoken — would have urged Maggie to give up 
going to London, because he wanted her to stay 
in Ulna and marry him; but just as the words 
were trembling on his tongue — ^when he had got 
the length of '' Eh, Maggie !" — ^Mrs. Malcolm 
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made a desperately prosaic entrance with a plate 
of ham in one hand and a frying-pan in the other. 
She did not guess at the situation, stupid woman 
— only thought that Robert was looking " gey 
glum " over something. The romantic moment 
was flown and Robert's proposal remained un- 
spoken. He pulled himself together as well as 
he could. 

" Weel, I maun be off; it's a pity yer no' to 
be at the ball, and you that have done a' this 
sewin' for 't," he managed to say. 

" Aye, it's a pity I'll not get to the ball," 
she said. " But ye see it's a fine chance gettin' 
to travel up with Em'ly and Jane." 

Robert admitted that it was a chance — ^if she 
was going. 

" Aye — I'm to go," said Maggie, with a touch 
of obstinacy in her voice. 

" I'll just take the motto wi' me then," 
Robert said. "" Put a bit paper round it, Maggie, 
if you please, an' I'll be off." 

What need to prolong this miserable hour — 
he would be better to go at once. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

There are sometimes a few pheasants to be 

picked up in the Ulna woods, so Robert found 

himself busy once more when his employer 

arrived at the Lodge. It was as well that the 
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anangements for the ball were virfcaally com- 
pleted, or they would have needed to be laid 
aside for the time being. Sir John had always 
liked his young gamekeeper, and had a high 
opinion of his intelligence; but now it seemed 
as if some curious change had come over the 
man — ^not a word would he speak that was 
avoidable. When Sir John, who was a con- 
versational elderly man, gave forth his not very 
original views on politics or other matters, they 
were listened to in heavy silence. Now, in 
months that were past, the two men had held 
many an animated discussion, and Sir John had 
often remarked, as if it were an entirely new 
discovery on his part, that the Scottish peasantry 
were really remarkably clever and well educated. 
Robert had indeed read, and thought over what 
he read, a good deal more than his master had 
ever done; but now he would not show the least 
interest in any public matter. 

Again, all the news of the countryside, which 
in former days had afforded a good many sub- 
jects of conversation, seemed to have no interest 
for Robert either. He trudged along over the 
frozen fields and under the bare winter woods 
in a sullen silence that was unaccountable. Sir 
John concluded that it was better to take no 

notice of moods, so he banged away at the 
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{feasants and allowed Robert to be as silent as 
he liked. 

But one evening, as they walked back along 
the road in the dusk, a motor passed them — a 
little hard-worked doctor's car, very unlike the 
lordly visitants that haunted the roads in 
summer. 

" No one very ill, I hope ?" Sir John asked ; and 
Robert assured him it would only be old Peter, 
east at Balvaig: not, apparently, a life to mourn. 

Then, as they walked on, a sudden question 
burst from Robert's lips: 

" Ye'U have yon chafEer Hocken yet. Sir 
John V 

"'HodcMi? Oh yes, an excellent man; I 
wouldn't part with him readily." 

A glum silence. Sir John, however, pursued 
the subject. 

" Hocken got married the other day— it's a 
wonder to me he hasn't done it before; they're 
very well off, these fellows; about the best-paid 
trade there is just now. . . ." He would have 
rambled on, for he loved to hear himself talk, 
but the keeper broke in upon his reflections with 
scant politeness: 

Marrit ! D'ye say Hocken's marrit ?" 
Yes; why does that surprise you so much, 
MacAlpine ?" 
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''Oh, he was a flighty-like lad/' Robert 

replied evasively. The string of his tongue 

seemed suddenly loosed, and for the rest of the 

way home Sir John was entertained by a flood 

of conversation that surprised him. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The news which made Robert so blithe that 
night had been communicated to Maggie by 
Emily and Jane in the first half-hour of their 
arrival at the Lodge. Maggie had wonderful 
self-control. She did not reveal by the quiver 
of an eyelid the mortification she felt. So 
perfect was her stoicism, so excellent her acting, 
that Emily and Jane conmiented on her be- 
haviour when they were left alone together. 

'' 'Ocken did carry on with 'er, and no mistake; 
but there, them 'Ighland girls 'ave no 'arts, 
I'm sure," said Emily with a sigh: she had had 
a tender feeling for the gay 'Ocken herself. 

'' I always said meself as she cared for Mac- 
Alpine; but it don't look like she does — 'er 
comin' away with us and altogether," the cook 
rephed. 

*' No more it does, Jane; but you can't never 
tell," Emily agreed. 

They did not see Maggie's pillow wet with 

tears of bitter mortification, or know that she 

lay awake hall the night, sick at heart over her 
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own folly. She had really been under the de- 
lusion that Hocken was in love with her, while 
all the time he had only been amusing himself, 
life reads few sharper lessons to a girl than 
this. 

Then, with a sob of relief, Maggie turned to 
the thought of Robert: he was not faithless; 
she could swear that he cared for no other 
woman. 

Yet here she was, pledged to go ofi to London 
in a week's time, leaving her faithful maif to 
mourn ! 

If it had been possible to do so, she would 
have gone back upon her bargain and stayed at 
home. But pride forbade this course of action. 
The lynx eyes of Emily and Jane were on her: 
hadn't she discovered a certain glee in their 
false English voices as they told her of Hocken's 
marriage ? They had expected her to be an- 
noyed by the news — more than annoyed— of 
that she was very sure. Well, they didn't get 
much amusement out of her discomfiture, she 
thought with satisfaction. She had played her 
part well: what boisterous good spirits she had 
affected all dny, how she had joked and laughed, 
asking a dozen questions about the new Mrs. 
Hocken 1 Certain it was that Emily and Jane 

would never know of her chagrin. 
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This was how matters stood with Maggie. 
All the week she had kept up her rdle of good 
spirits before the other servants, and now, late 
on this same evening when Robert first heard 
of Hocken's marriage, she had asked leave to 
go and see her mother. Relieved from the strain 
of keeping up before Emily and Jane, Maggie 
gave way suddenly when she found herself in 
the relaxing home atmosphere. In a burst of 
weeping she hid her face against the old patch- 
work pillow of her mother's chair by the fire, 
declaring that '" she was that bad with the 
toothache." 

" Ye maun hae it oot afore yon journey," 
Mrs. Malcolm said. '' Mind what a swelled face 
ye had in the spring." 

''Eh, it's awfu' getting a tooth pulled 1" 
sobbed Maggie. 

'' Hoots, lassie, think shame on yersel', greetin' 
yon way wi' the toothache! There's waur 
things than yon tae greet for," her mother 
assured her grimly. 

This reprimand had just been administered 
when a tap came to the door, and a voice that 
Maggie knew well called out: 

" Here's a fine burd for ye, mistress, an' Sir 
John's good wishes for Christmas." 

Ma^e sat up in her chair and choked back 
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her teaiB, as Robert came into the cottage 
holding a huge pheasant by the tail. 

'" £h» MacAlpine ! Sir John's real kind, I'm 
sure/* said Mrs. Malcolm. " He's no' the sort 
that sells a' he shoots!" Then, having duly 
admired the pheasant, she added, '' Here's 
Maggie fair daft wi' the toothache, puir lassie." 

Robert only grinned. 

""Dr. Bain's a fine hand at the pulling, 
Maggie," he said; " I saw him go east the road 
no' half an hour since." 

'" There's a chance for ye, lassie," said Mrs. 
Malcolm; " I'll send Archie doon til the gate 
an' catch him on his way back." 

But Maggie resisted this suggestion with all 
her might. She would not have the tooth out 
. • • it was better abeady . . . she had had it 
before . . . she could not bide Dr. Bain. . . . 

Her sobs had stopped as if by magic, and she 
had wiped the tears from her eyes. 

" Ye'U can get it pulled in London," Robert 
said, with another grin. He was in wonderful 
spirits, and even " the toothache " — that sub- 
ject which in lonely districts far from dental 
consolations will generally strike a cord of 
fellow-feeling in every heart — only seemed to 
make him laugh. 

"Nae doot but there's two three pullers 
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there/' Mrs. Malcolm assented, innocently. 
But, gin she was wise, she'd hae it oot the 
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Ye'U be arrivin' wi' a swelled face, the same 
ye had in the spring," Robert suggested. 
Aye will she," echoed Mrs. Malcolm. 
The lads in London 'U no' think sae muckle 
o' ye then — ^but maybe ye'r no' carin' for them ?" 
Robert asked. Maggie flushed, suspecting more 
in the remark than appeared. He meant 
Hocken, she felt sure, though he said '" the 
lads." Did he know ? Was he trying to find 
out if she knew ?" 

'' 'Deed, I'm never thinking about the London 
lads," she said. Robert could not repress his 
glee another moment, so, looking straight at 
Maggie, he cried : 

''Yon Hocken the ohafEer's married, d'ye 
ken ?" 

Maggie did not winoe. With admirable self- 
possession she only remarked that it was piper's 
news to her; she had heard it a week ago. 

" Oh, ye had, had ye ?" Robert asked, great 
curiosity in his voice. 

''My certy! Emily '11 not talk of another 
thing — she was after him herself, I'm thinking," 
Maggie said, getting her knife into Emily with 
great pleasure. 
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Then ye'r off on Friday V Robert asked, 
changing tibe subject suddenly. 

" Aye, we're to go with the late train an* 
travel through the night." There was a short 
silence. Robert swung his game-bag round on 
his shoulder, lifted his gun, and hesitated for 
a moment. 

" Weel— 1*11 be awa*— goodbye t*ye, Maggie, 
and good luck," he said. His voice was husky, 
and he held her hand for a perceptible moment 
before he turned and went out at the door. His 
steps echoed across the iron ground as he walked 
away down the road. . . . 

'* Eh, yon tooth !" Maggie cried, flinging 
herself down again in another paroxysm of pain. 

Mrs. Malcolm confessed that she did not know 
what to do with her daughter that evening. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

PubUc hall there was none in Ulna, so the 
schoolhouse had to do duty for every entertain- 
ment held in the place. 

It was not a hygienic modem schoolhouse, 
only a low-roofed, badly-ventilated old building, 
as unsuited for either music or dancing as could 
be. One breath of its atmosphere on this special 
Christmas Eve would have kiUed any modem 
disciple of fresh air; but the large audience 
waiting for the concert to begin rather enjoyed 
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the high temperature of the room. Every 
window streamed with heat; even the walls 
exuded moisture. 

A small movable platform had been put up 
at one end of the building to raise the per- 
formers above the audience. On this were 
grouped the three ministers and the various 
singers and players upon musical instruments. 
Robert, as chief promoter of the entertainment, 
had also a seat upon the platform. 

He sat regarding the audience gloomily. Poor 
man, his heart felt like a lump of lead inside his 
breast. Maggie seemed so terribly far away 
now. She must have arrived in London about 
seven o'clock that morning; what was she doing 
there ? He could not even follow her in imagin- 
ation, for he had never been in London, and 
this added to his despair. Even the knowledge 
that Hocken was no longer a rival failed to bring 
him much comfort. In Robert's eyes Maggie 
was simply irresistible; if Hocken could not now 
claim her, what about the footman ? Besides, 
it was clear that Maggie did not care for him 
or she would never have gone off to London 
. . . there was really no ray of comfort any- 
where on the horizon. 

Minister number one had risen, and was 
making a long and very jocose speech. Robert 
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did not hear a word of it. At the far end of 
the room he had distinguished Malcohn and his 
youngest son. Why was Archie the older lad 
not there also, Robert wondered ? " He'll have 
the cold/' he concluded, with dreary practi- 
cality. If things had been as they were not 
Maggie should have been sitting there beside 
her father — and now she was hundreds of miles 
away in unknown London. . . . Under cover 
of the rapturous applause which followed the 
minister's speech, Robert groaned aloud. The 
farmer's daughter began to chastise her piano 
mercilessly, and the old fiddler rose to his feet 
. . • the first long-drawn quivering notes seemed 
almost intolerably pathetic : there was unbearable 
torment in the haunting old tunes. 

Then the schoolmaster sang: a song that 
Robert had heard a dozen times, yet to-night 
each word seemed to have been written to voice 
his special grief: 

Last nicht, when to the trembling string 
The dance gaed through the lichted ha\ 

To thee my fancy took its wing; 
I sat, but neither heard nor saw. . . . 

Bad as this was to endure, the comic recitation 
that followed it was worse. Robert listened, 
and found a good deal to think about. Was it 
possible that these men, his neighbours, who sat 
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there bawling with laughter, were all light- 
hearted ? How many of them were miserable 
in reality — how many wished themsdves dead ? 
The recitation was, of course, about a young man 
in love. Robert asked himself bitterly why 
was it that anything so real and painful was 
consistently laughed at by those who did not 
happen to be suffering the same misery them- 
selves ? He supposed that most of the men 
and women there had been in love, or thought 
that they were in love, at one time in their 
lives; yet they seemed to have forgotten about 
it now, as they rocked themselves in an ecstasy 
of foolish laughter over this description of love's 
torments. 

Then, in the bitterness of his soul, Robert 
began to question whether it was aU a delusion, 
a madness that mankind had to Uve through; 
• . . the sombre words of the Preacher rose to 
his memory: '' Madness is in their hearts while 
they live, and after that they go to the dead 
. . . also their love and their hatred and their 
envy is now perished, neither have they any 
more a portion for ever in anything that is 
done under the sun/' . . . The men who sat 
there roaring with laughter would soon, every 
one of them, be in their graves, done with this 

heavy business of living. . . . Love, with all 
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its miseries, was only as long as life — often much 
shorter. Robert knew most of these men well; 
he could swear that undying affection was not 
the keynote of many of their lives. Marriage, 
to most of them, had just been a prosaic bargain, 
entered upon perhaps in the heat of youth, 
then tolerated for the years that followed. 
*' Hoots,'* said Robert bitterly, " it's just a 
daftness, and then a man's ower wi' it." 

A remembrance of the little burial-ground 
they were making merry for that night floated 
before his mind's eye. How he envied the dead 
men lying there in their quiet graves ... eh I 
it would be easy done, and him such a good 
shot. • • • 

His thoughts had just reached this tragic 
stage, when once more the schoolmaster got up 
to sing. In spite of himself the words penetrated 
to Robert's brain, and their appropriateness to 
his case made him suddenly laugh out aloud : 

Shall I, like a fool, quoth he, 
For a haughty hizzie dee ? 
She may gae tae France for me I 
Ha, ha, the wooin' o't. 

The conmion sense of the har^y old song 

commended itself to his practical mind: that 

was it — ^he would think twice before he shot 

himself even for Maggie ! He wasn't ready to 
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join that silent company in the graveyard yet. 
His hiBty youth rose up in anger at the thought, 
and he had a sudden reaction ahnost of gaiety 
— ^he would dance all the night and forget his 
broken heart. 

The concert was over at last. With a gesture 
of relief Robert sprang from his seat and began 
the active work of clearing the room for the 
dancing. His courage revived with action and 
he worked like six men instead of one. 

Outside in the frosty night air, groups of 
men stood about, lighting their pipes, laughing 
and talking over the evening's entertainment. 
The sky was clear, and spangled with an in- 
numerable company of stars that seemed to 
gaze solemnly down on these little men who 
laughed and made merry on the little earth for 

their few and evil years. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Robert was a fine dancer; but he had been 
too busy arranging some changes in the pro- 
gramme to take part in the first reel. He stood 
near the door to watch the twisting, swaying 
figures as they passed before him. The room 
was very hot, and a sudden icy draught of wind 
made him turn to see who had come in. He 
looked once; he looked twice; but there could 

be no mistake — ^unless, indeed, his senses had 
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left him altogether — ^Maggie stood in the door- 
way! Maggie looking to his excited fancy 
lovelier than ever before, her cheeks red from 
the cold wind, her eyes bright as the stars. 

She was dressed all in white — ^very badly 
made, of course ; but this detail escaped the young 
man's attention. Tou may be sure he thought 
she looked like an angel. Her brother Archie, 
whose absence had puzzled Robert, was her 
bashful escort. 

Quite inarticulate with emotion, Robert 
stumbled up to her. It was well that Maggie 
had more self-possession; she only laughed 
and said, ''Te see, I didna go to London 
after all.*' 

To Robert it was like a beautiful dream: so 
a man might die in torments and waken in 
Paradise. 

The drone of the bagpipes, the thudding feet 
of the dancers, the snapping of their thumbs, 
the cries and noise, all faded into a dim celestial 
music. He did not ask for explanations; the 
happy fact was enough for him. 

" Ye'll dance the next reel wi' me ?" he asked, 
and Maggie made prompt reply : 

*' Oh, aye, Mr. MacAlpine, that I will." 

What more did he want ? But towards the 

small hours of the morning, when, exhausted by 
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reel after reel, they sat together in a corner, 
Maggie confessed the truth. 

" Ye see, when it came to the day, I just 
couldna go," she said. Robert held her han4 
in his now, r^ardless of public opinion. 

"Whatever did ye say, then, Maggie?" he 
asked. 

" Oh, I just said it was yon tooth," she 
answered gaily. 

" And it no' sae bad after a' ?" 

Maggie shook her head, and looked archly at 
him. 

" It was that bad I had to send wurd for Dr. 
Bain in the end." 

" And ye had it oot !" 

" Aye." There was distinct regret in her 



voice. 



Never you mind, dearie, yeVe plenty left," 
Robert assured her fondly, and added with an 
air of exquisite proprietorship, " And yeVe only 
tae say the wurd, an' Til buy ye a braw set." 

The cold dawn was coming up over the black 
shoulders of the hills before the ball came to an 
end. Archie, who was young for such dissipa- 
tion, had long ago fallen asleep on a bench. 
He rubbed his eyes and stumbled to his feet 
when Maggie wakened him, saying it was time 

to go home. 
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*' Eh, Maggie, I was dreamin' !" he exclaimed 
— "dreamin* that you an' MacAlpine was 
married !" 

• " Whisht, Archie — ^mind yer8el\" Maggie cried ; 
but Robert laughed and told the lad that maybe 
he wasn't very far wrong. 

« « 4i ♦ « 

Robert saw no incongruity between the ball 
and its object, as he solemnly counted out the 
gains of the burial fund some days later. 

Readers who smile at this will please to re- 
member the number of Charity Balls they have 
subscribed to for objects quite as grim — Balls 
in aid of Cancer Hospitals, of Mining Disasters, 
of Sufferers from one or another "' visitation of 
God." Those ^o can dance for such objects 
need not smile at 'Robert for this. But in 
honesty it must be admitted that he chose a 
curious wedding gift for his bride when, a few 
months later, he and Maggie were united. It 
was a large sheet of paper, on which was in- 
scribed the right of Robert MacAlpine and his 
wife Margaret to bury in the graveyard of Ulna. 

After all, could any gift have been more 
practical % 
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"WHEN JOHNNIE 
CAME MARCHING HOME 
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Looking very cheerful, Mr. Beattie, the mmiflter 
of Craske, came down from his study where he 
had been interviewing a young parishioner. 

*' There's good in everything, after all, Eliza- 
beth/' he said to his wife. '" Even this terrible 
war is doing something for the parish: Johnnie 
Gilfillan is o£E to enlist to-morrow." 

"' Not really ? Why, it will be the making 
of the lad — there's hope for him at last I" cried 
Mrs. Beattie with a ring of genuine pleasure in 
her voice. She was a thin, over-wrought- 
looking woman who threw herself with desperate 
energy into everything she did and said. Years 
ago, in her enthusiastic youth, she had declared 
that no position could be more delightful than 
that of a minister's wife, and she came to the 
parish of Craske with rose-coloured schemes of 
all that she was going to do there. Time had 
dimmed the brightness of these schemes con- 
siderably ; but it says a great deal for the altru- 
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ifltio fire which burned in the soul of Mrs. Beattie, 
that after ten years in a remote H^hland parish 
she still hoped at all. Her husband was of a 
less optimistic nature: he had been gradually 
and fatefully driven to the conclusion that but 
little can be done to change human nature: 
" It's not bad— but it's not all good," he would 
sigh; "and it's ill to alter— ill to alter, Eliza- 
beth." She would have none of this depressing 
doctrine, and sometimes took her husband to 
task for his views. During these ten laborious 
years she had, so to speak, been flinging herself 
against the rocky nature of their parishioners, 
always expecting to find that she could efiect 
some change in them. 

*' I don't know why you're a minister," she 
told her husband, "" if you think so little can be 
done to change people — ^what are we here for 
if not for that ?" 

" We're here to try," he answered — ^keeping 

to his own opinion none the less. But this 

evening, Mr. Beattie was in a more hopeful 

mood: " There really is hope for Johnnie now," 

he repeated, satisfaction in his voice. " To be 

taken away from that home, subjected to 

discipline, and made to work hard — ^that's what 

he needs — ^we won't know him after a year or 

two." 
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The Gilfillan home was indeed of the kind 
that is the refoimer's despair. Gilfillan, the 
father, had gone through life without ever doing 
an honest day's work, and died at forty, leaving 
a family of eight sickly children to be provided 
for out of the croft. One after another, five of 
these olive-branches had been translated to a 
brighter world, each (as Mrs. Seattle stringently 
put it) dying of dirt. Mrs. Gilfillan wept over 
each death-bed — ^tears that were the only wash- 
ing her face ever seemed to have; but she 
never exerted herself to see what could be 
done to improve the health of the remaining 
children. 

It was the Lord's will, she argued, "We'll 
no' can question His wuU." ... In vain Mrs. 
Beattie pointed out to her that if, as she said, 
Willie had '' taken the trouble off Alexander," 
and " Alexander had taken it off Bella," then 
something should be done to safeguard the sur- 
vivors — James, Duncan, and Johnnie. Mrs. 
Gilfillan would not listen to these counsels: she 
rather enjoyed deaths, they gave her an excuse 
to stop any pretext of work, and were also an 
occasion for the neighbours to come in and talk 
endlessly over the sad event. 

She would stand complacently in the doorway, 
(ace imwashed, hair uncombed, arms akimbo, 
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the buttons of her bodice half ofi, the hooks of 
her skirt unfastened, while she went over in 
detail the last moments of one or other of the 
ill-fated children. Always her recitation ended 
with the same words, ** Aye, it was toe he, ye 
see'*; nor would anything have convinced her 
of the fallacy of this reasoning. At last, how- 
ever, Death seemed to weary of his annual visits 
to the cottage — ^he passed by, searching perhaps 
for worthier victims; James, Duncan, and 
Johnnie, it appeared, were to adorn our lower 
sphere for a time. 

Like their father, these boys grew tall and 
lank. Their work, first at school and later on 
the croft, was languid and ineffectual. Weeds 
grew rife in the fields; the byre was dirty; bits 
of thatch blew off the roof in every gale and 
were seldom replaced, so that long trickles 
of damp greened the filthy walls of the 
kitchen. 

Instead of asking how things could best be 
done, the first question in the Gilfillan cottage 
was always how they could be accomplished 
with the least trouble — taking pains over any- 
thing was unknown with this family. So life 
had gone on, year after year, like a stagnant 
pool, getting more and more stagnant as time 

went on, till suddenly, like a great wave of 
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fresh water sweeping into it, came the romours 
of War. 

At first half-believed in only — ^as was perhaps 
natural in such a lonely neighbourhood — the 
news slowly began to permeate the consciousness 
of the country-side* Great events were going 
on beyond the blue hills that shut o5 Craske 
from the outer world — almost it seemed as if 
its ancient rest might be troubled. • . . 

In August the war began; but the hay at 
Craske had to be cut that month, so Johnnie 
thought little about fighting then. By Septem- 
ber the tardy crop of com was waiting to be 
taken in; again there was enough at home to 
engage his attention. But when the October 
days began to shorten, and the evenings length- 
ened, Johnnie would sit beside the kitchen fire 
reading a dirty newspaper by the light of a 
vile-smelling paraffin lamp. A pane had been 
broken in the window all summer, and now 
that the weather was becoming colder everyone 
in the cottage suffered from the draught that 
blew in through the hole — still no one took the 
trouble to mend it. Mrs. Gilfillan would prop 
up an old book against it, or stufE a rag through 
the hole; but the draught blew in all the same, 
and made the ill-trimmed wick flare up every 

now and then. The lamp chimney had always 
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one side thick with eoot in consequence, and by 
this dim light, Johnnie read the glorious exploits 
of his fellow-men on the blood-drenched fields 
of France. 

It is difficult for those who have lived an 
ordinary town life to understand the outlook 
of a lad like Johnnie. He had never, for in- 
stance, seen a regiment or heard the tap of a 
drum; so all descriptions of warfare were neces- 
sarily misty and unreal to him. Imagination, 
however, had not been left out of his composi- 
tion, and fed on a generous diet of journalese, 
his fancy built up wonderful pictures of the 
conflict that was shaking the world. 

As he dawdled about the croft, the dullness 
of existence was brightened by these new images 
— ^he had something fresh to think about at last. 
Work on the Gilfillan croft always remained 
undone as long as possible; the potatoes were 
left in the ground after the neighbours had 
lifted theirs, and Johnnie began to think of 
pitting them when the other people in the place 
had finished the job. But this autumn his wits 
(as the old saying goes) were so wool-gathering 
over the war that even Mrs. Gilfillan became a 
little anxious as to the ultimate fate of the crop. 
Kingdoms might rise or fall; but why should 
the family potatoes be lost ? 
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This was her thought as she stood by the 
cottage door one wet November afternoon, 
eyeing the blackened shaws in the unharvested 
field. And at that very moment, Johnnie came 
slouching down through the field, dripping with 
rain, his boots clodded with earth, the starved 
yellow collie slinking at his heels. They were 
not a prepossessing couple. 

" Hey, Johnnie !" his mother yelled at him — 
for it is a characteristic of very lazy people that 
they generally elect to address others from a 
distance. '' Johnnie ! ye maun commence howk- 
ing the taties the mom !" 

Johnnie drew near, halted by the door, and 
made startling answer: 

" I canna — I'm awa' tae the War the morn !" 

" Hoots ! laddie — sic clavers — ^you an' the 

War, are ye daft althegither ?" his mother 

replied. The fact was that Johnnie had been 

bitten with thoughts of enlisting for some time, 

and now his wavering resolution suddenly 

crystallized, as the resolutions of weak men 

often will, merely from a sense of contradiction. 

Told that the potatoes must be lifted, he declared 

at a moment's notice his intention of going to 

the War, and having once made the startling 

announcement he had to stick to it. At first 

incredulous, Mrs. Gilfillan then became anxious; 
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finaUy, quite overwhelmed, she flung her filthy 
apron over her face, and sat down to indulge 
in one of those cleansing bursts of weeping that 
occasionally took the place, with her, of more 
particular ablutions. 

No Spartan mother this: her one aim was to 
dissuade her son from his suicidal plan. '* What 
for would ye gai^, Johnnie ?" she sobbed. 
" It*8 for the gentry tae do the fightin' — ^them 
that has a' the land — ^bide you at home, laddie 
— ^ye've no verra muckle tae lose, an' gin thae 
Germans are tae come you'll no' stop them — 
jist bide wi' yer mither, Johnnie. . . ." 

So little did she know of the human heart, 
that it never struck her how often it was worked 
by nothing but contradiction. Her son's reso- 
lution, indeed, hardened with every futile argu- 
ment she adduced, till he felt himself a very lion 
of daring. 

'' Te think I'll no' can stop a German, 
mither ?" he cried. ** I'd like tae see the man 
would get past me ! It'll no' take me long tae 
learn the shootin'." 

"" It's an ill day ever I got a paper intil the 
hoose," the poor woman lamented. '' They jist 
fill yer heid wi' clash and lees; ye'd never have 
heard tell o' yon war if it hadna' been for thae 
papers !" 
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Bather pleased by the sensation he was 
creatingy Johnnie began to wonder why he had 
been so long about it. This pleasurable excite- 
ment might have come to pass weeks ago. He 
had never felt himself of so much importance 
before, and he experienced a thrill of delight as 
he thought how his friends in the village would 
receive the news. If his mother was in sudi a 
state, surely they could not fail to be equally 
impressed. It was no light matter to have 
come to this heroic decision, he thought. . . • 

Recruiting had never been good at Craske. 

The only lad from the parish that Johnnie 

could remember as having joined the colours 

was a certain Dan MacQueen — a youth of 

doubtful parentage who had (it was supposed) 

taken to soldiering in default of any better 

means of making a livelihood. Johnnie had 

always spoken of Dan with contempt; for the 

trade of war is not, for some mysterious reason, 

well looked upon in certain districts of Scotland. 

The thought that he was '' evening himself " 

with MacQueen by entering the same profession 

gave Johnnie a distinct pang. Would other 

people now speak of him as he used to speak of 

Dan ? he wondered. He even remembered (and 

it was a bitter memory) how Bobina Stuart, the 

belle of Craske, had mentioned the subject: 
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" So Dan's ofi to the sojering ?" she had said 
with her little chuckling laugh. " The lad's 
dafty surely — ech I it would be an awfae thing 
to many on a sojer !" 

The remembrance of this speech almost shook 
Johnnie's resolution. Robina had been the 
object of his most ardent admiration for quite 
a year. During these twelve months he had 
gone to church persistently for no other reason 
than that he might gaze at her. Johnnie's 
attendance at ordinances had been so markedly 
regular that Mrs. Beattie^ ever hopeful, spoke 
to her husband about this sign of grace in their 
young parishioner. With a melancholy know- 
ledge of human nature Mr. Beattie had assured 
her that there were more reasons than one for 
church attendance. . . . 

But this is a digression : Johnnie decided that 
Bobina's attitude on these matters must have 
been changed by the present crisis; she would 
look upon his enlistment quite differently from 
Dan's. MacQueen had gone into the army for 
a Uving; he, Johnnie, was joining the colours 
from true patriotism — ^to shed his blood for his 
country — a very difierent matter this, as Robina 
must surely see. 

She probably had not meant what she said 

either — ^that was another thing. Johnnie would 
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not have confessed it to anyone, but Bobina 
was an enigma to him; he never really knew 
whether she spoke in joke or in earnest. She 
said a thing so gravely, and then a smile would 
dance into the corner of her bright blue eyes. . . • 
It was baffling, ... a man didn't know how 
to reply to her sallies; yet part of Bobina's 
charm lay in this same baffling quality. 

So Johnnie comforted his heart with these 
considerations, and tried to believe that she 
hadn't been in earnest when she laughed at 
soldiering. 

Filled with solemn self-importance, Johnnie 
decided that he must go to the manse and tell 
the minister of his decision — and here we arrive 
again at the evening when Mr. Beattie had told 
his wife that there was good in ever3rthing since 
Johnnie Gilffllan was going to enlist. 

The interview between the minister and his 
parishioner had been most cheerful. Mr. Beattie 
was kind and encouraging; he even smoothed 
the thorny path of enlistment by telling Johnnie 
exactly what he had to do. 

*' You've only to go to the post-office, and 
you will find there which is the nearest recruiting- 
office — Eilmuirton, probably; then your fare is 
paid for you, so there is no difficulty in that 

direction," he said. 
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'" Mither'8 awfu' pit aboot; ahe's no wantin' 
me tae gang/* said Johnnie. 

The miniBter considered for a moment. "' There 
are times in life when it is right to oppose even 
a mother's wishes, GilfiUan/' he said; "' and I 
feel that you are doing the larger duty when you 
take this step — I only wish more of the lads in 
this parish saw their way to enlisting. Perhaps 
some of them will follow your example — ^things 
often only want a beginning.'' 

This commendation added a little extra fuel 
to the fire of self-esteem which had hegan to 
bum in Johnnie's heart. 

"" A man maun dae his best for his country," 
he said modestly. "' An' when ye read of these 
' chairges/ as they ca' them, it's grand ! My 
word, but I'd like to be in a chairge ! — ^the Cold- 
stream Gairds did verra wed — I'm thinkin' o' 
going intil the Coldstreams mysel'." 

" A fine regiment: you couldn't do better," 
said Mr. Seattle, though mentally he pitied that 
sergeant of the Coldstreams who should have the 
task of bringing up Jolmnie's drooping shoulders 
into approved regimental smartness. Aloud he 
added: "" You'll be another man in a year's time, 
Gilfillan, if all goes well." 

Finding the minister so sympathetic, Johnnie 

became more expansive: *' I'd like fine tae see 
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a regiment/' he said. "' They're sayin' it's a 
fiue sight, wi' the flags and drums and pipes 
and a'." 

Mr. Beattie smiled. " It is/' he said rather 
sadly. " It is — but all that is only the showy 
side of war; we have to dig much deeper to find 
the spirit which animates an army and sends 
men to death." But even as he spoke, the 
minister knew that his listener did not compre- 
hend a word that he was saying. The flag and 
the drum, or rather images of the flag and drum, 

were all that Johnnie followed as yet. 

***** 

It may seem an easy matter for City people 
to get information at a post-office; in country 
neighbourhoods the process is often attended 
with no little difficulty. 

This evening, as Johnnie made his way into 

the tiny post-office of Craske, he found the 

shop quite busy. Two crofters were there 

buying tobacco, accompanied by their dogs; 

a shepherd's wife with a basket had come to 

do her week's marketing; and Robina Stuart 

stood by the counter, waiting, as a pound of 

cheese was weighed out for her — ^Johnnie's 

heart beat high ; this was a glorious opportunity. 

Before them all he would announce himself — 

the hero-to-be of the neighbourhood. 
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Kickmg aside the collies with scant kindliness, 
he pushed his way up to the counter and ad-' 
dressed the meek little postmistress in as^ 
peremptory a tone as he could command : "' Hey, 
gie's the recruitin'-papers, mistress, I'm awa' 
tae the War !*' 

A German bomb could scarcely have produced 
a greater commotion. Everyone in the shop, 
m^le and female, exclaimed at the announce- 
ment; and Mrs. Macdonald, the postmistress, 
called upon to provide information on recruiting 
for the first time, was quite at a loss how to 
do 00. 

The pound of cheese had to be left unweighed 
upon the scales, while she got out a pair of 
spectacles and fumbled over unusual and for- 
midable papers, reading out with new interest 
headlines that had conveyed but little to her 
before this time : 

" * Yow King and Country need You ' (that'll 

no' be what yer seekin' ?).... Ech ! this'U 

be mair what yer after : ' Height 5 fool 3 inches 

and uptffords, chest at least 34 inches ' — ^ye'U be 

far mair than thon, Johnnie ? . . • ' Married 

men are not accepted ' — ^but I see yon's for the 

Boyal Field Artillery, whatever it may be — ^but 

ye're no' married, my laddie !" . • . 

So her agitated comments ran. At last 
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Robina, whose talents were practical, detected 
among the mass of papers spread upon the 
counter the list of recruiting-offices. 

*' Here ye are, Johnnie ! ye can 'list at Kil- 
muirton, an' ye're to take the cheapest machine 
ye can get — ^maybe, ye could walk, that would 
be fine and cheap ! — ^and the country'll pay the 
machine," she announced gleefully. 

Johnnie was disappointed. He had been at 
Eilmuirton a dozen times — ^knew its dull little 
street, its few shops, church, and drinking- 
fountain off by heart. There was absolutely 
no interest or adventure about the place — ^he 
had thought of going much farther afield; this 
made enlisting a very everyday business. 

'^I was thinkin' on goin tae Glasgie or 
Edinbury," he confessed. But Robina, who 
had been about the world a bit, had a wonderful 
amount of information apparently on the subject 
of enlisting. 

" Ye can go to Glasgie if ye like," she told 
him, with quite an air of authority. ''But 
ye'll no' can take a machine from here to Glasgie 
at the expense of the country, mind. Nor the 
train neither — ^ye must go to the nearest place, 
ye understand." 

" Ye ken a lot aboot recruitin*, Robina I" 
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said Johnnie, stnick with a random pang of 
jealous suspicion. 

" And what for no 1 Wasn't I two year in 
Stirling ?" she answered — ^a reply which soothed 
him a little; perhaps she did not know so much 
about military matters after all. Thrift was 
not a virtue ever practised by a Gilfillan, there- 
fore it took Johnnie only a minute to decide 
that he would pay his own fare to Glasgow or 
Edinburgh on this glorious occasion. He had 
longed to see these cities all his days ; this was 
an excellent excuse for seeing them; besides, it 
sounded very grand to say before Robina as he 
now did : 

" Hoots ! I'll pay my ain tucket." 

Unhappily, Robina did not seem much im- 
pressed by this lordly speech. She said, " That's 
easy done," and added, '' But what's taking 
you to the War, Johnnie ? It'll be an awfu' 
thing if a' the likely lads in the countryside are 
off to France !" 

Flattered to hear himself called a likely lad, 

Johnnie glowed with pride. It was the Call of 

Duty, he told Robina (and the other listeners) 

that he was following; he wished more of the 

lads would hear it; he didn't know what they 

were thinking about. . . . 

'" Well," said Robina sedately, as she received 
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her parcels at last and turned to leave the shop. 
" Well, ye see, they're not jist as brave as you 
are maybe — it takes a brave naan for the 
fighting." 

She bade them all good-night, and stepped 
out into the darkness, carrying her basket. 
Johnnie would have liked to follow her im- 
mediately and offer to carry the basket; but he 
forced himself to wait for five minutes that his 
passion might not be revealed to the onlookers; 
it would be easy to overtake Robina. He 
bought some tobacco; some black-lead for his 
mother (though it was a thing she never used), 
a bar of soap (almost as seldom in request), a 
loaf; and, finally, when he thought that all 
suspicion must be at an end, left the shop laden 
with parcels. 

Along the road he went at a great pace, 
splashing through the puddles (for it was a wet 
night), peering into the darkness in search of 
Robina. Nearly half a mile from the village 
he came up with her at last — ^unhappily, quite 
near her own door. Breathless with the haste 
of his hot pursuit, Johnnie stopped beside the 
girl. She turned to see who was there. 

" Oh, if I*d known ye were comin' this road, 

ye might have carried the basket — ^it's awfu' 

heavy,'' she said gaily. 
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I'll tak' it noo/' said Johnnie, delighted. 
It's not worth yer while — ^we're near hand 
the gate/' she told him. This was tnie, for a 
glimmer of light from the cottage window was 
already shining into the darkness. Johnnie 
plunged headlong towards his fate, urged by 
the thought that in a few minutes Robina would 
have vanished inside her own door. 

"Robina, I'm tae ask ye — I'm wantin' tae 
ask ye " — be began, then floundered and stopped 
short. 

" Weel — ash me then," said she; and, goaded 
to desperation, Johnnie got out the words at 
last. 

" I'm tae ask — ^Will ye marry me when I 
come hame ?" 

" Eh I — ^and you a sojer ! D'ye think I 
couldna have had a sojer afore this if I'd wanted 
him ? — ^and me so long in Stirling I" cried 
Robina. This was indisputable, and Johnnie 
winced. 

Things is difierent the noo," he urged. 

Sojering's no' the poor trade it was — ^ye maun 

look tae the honour an' glory, Robina." 

Hoots 1 honour and glory'U not feed ye. 

Half the lads that come hame'U never do a 

day's work again. A fine like thing it would be 

to marry on a man like yon 1" 
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Johnnie was a little nonplussed by this view 
of things — ^he had not thought of the possibilities 
of disablement. 

" The country'll see tae them/* he said, 
speaking with vague but touching confidence. 
Robina gave a short laugh. 

'' I'm thinkin' there's many a woman'll get 
her man tae keep for a wee while/' she said. 

Johnnie was surprised. He had never sus- 
pected that Robina was of such a calculating 
nature; almost, for a moment, his idol rocked 
upon her throne. Then he returned to his 
aUegiance and his entreaties. 

" Will ye hae me if I'm no' killed ?" he asked, 
too much in earnest to see the absurdity of his 
question. Robina laughed again: they had 
reached the door of the cottage. Her hand 
was on the latch as she answered : 

" If there's onything left of ye besides honour 

and glory ye may ask me again, Johnnie." 
***** 

The first glimpse of war that Johnnie was 

destined to have was stirring enough. He had 

decided to go to Edinburgh, and, once arrived 

there, he wandered up (with much the expression 

of a great, overgrown, lost child upon his face) 

into the High Street of the city. There he 

stood, under the age-stained walls, gaping at 
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all he saw. The lags and dirt, alas ! so charac- 
teristic of that historic street, could not surprise 
anyone brought up in the Gilfillan home; but 
the crowds and the high old buildings filled his 
country soul with astonishment. And as he 
stood thus, a stir went through the crowd; 
every head turned in one direction — something 
was coming — ^What could it be ? 

" It's maybe a funeral," Johnnie thought, and 
with that passion for obsequies which is so uni- 
versal in Scotland, he pressed through the 
bystanders that he might enjoy the spectacle 
more nearly. 

Then down the winding street came what 
looked to his unaccustomed eyes like a river of 
men: it flowed past him. So perfect was the 
rhythm of their march that the individuals were 
merged into a whole and moved as one man. 
Johnnie held his breath in admiration for a 
moment, then cheered with the cheering multi- 
tude, and began to run alongside of the soldiers 
that he might feast his eyes still upon their 
matchless bravery. His heart thumped to the 
beat of the drum, he was in an ecstasy of fervent 
adoration. Here was war — the glory, the thrill, 
and rapture of it ! Johnnie could not have 
expressed one half of this; but in the depths of 

his being he felt what he had no words to say. 
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He ran alongside the regiment, cheering and 
shouting till his throat was hoarse; at last, fell 
off from the pursuit and lapsed again into the 
crowd, panting and excited. 

'' I suppose you call that a fine sight ?" said 
someone beside him. He turned round and saw 
that the speaker was a man in light clothes 
wearing a red tie. 

" Aye, it's grand !'* Johnnie cried. " D'ye 
ken what's the regiment ?" 

The man shrugged his shoulders. '' Black 
Watch or something — I don't take much interest 
in them — ^that's not what men are made for." 
He was bending forward lighting his pipe, care- 
fully sheltering the bowl from the wind with one 
hand. Now he looked up again at Johnnie and 
asked suddenly : 

" Going to enlist — ^like other young fools ?" 

" Aye, I'm tae 'list the day," said Johnnie, 
falling into the trap. 

" Well, take my advice and think twice 
before you do so; waiting does no harm." 

" There's a deal tae see in Edinbury, is there 
no' 1 I've heard tell o' Holyrood Palace an' 
the Castle, they'll no' be verra far frae here ?" 

" Not far at all: but if you think of enlisting, 
there's more that you should see than that — 
you should see what War really i«," 
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Johnnie was mystified. " What's that yer 
sayin' V* he asked. They fell into step and 
turned to walk slowly up the street together. 

" I don't know if you know your Bible — most 
Scotchmen do/' the man said then, '' and an 
uncommonly sharp book it is," he added, (a 
remark which made our innocent Johnnie start). 
" Well, there's a saying in it something to this 
efiect : ' Who that sets out to build a tower 
doesn't first count the cost,' " 

"" Aye," said Johnnie, '' I ken that verse fine." 
The older man took his pipe from his mouth 
and spat coarsely upon the ground. 

" The sajdngs of Jesus," he said, '" are a curious 
mixture of acuteness and folly !" (and again 
Johnnie winced, astounded by the familiarity of 
the reference). " Well, this one is all acuteness. 
My point is, have you counted the cost of War ?" 
Johnnie did not understand the drift of this talk 
— he had never heard its like before; he stam- 
mered and hesitated. 

" I was readin', aboot a million punds a day," 
he said. 

" Yes, yes — that's the money — I wasn't speak- 
ing of that. What about the cost in flesh and 
blood ?" 

"Aye?" Johnnie grunted, not much more 
comprehending yet. 
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" Well now, I'll ahow you what I mean if 
you come with me this afternoon. Gto and 
amuse yourself now instead of taking the 
shilling, and meet me here at two o'clock — 
then I'll show you a thing or two." 

Johnnie was out for experiences : he knew not 
a soul in Edinburgh town, so this overture of 
friendliness was not unwelcome. After all, he 
thought, what harm would it do to take an hour 
or so to consider and look about him ? If there 
was — ^as this strange man told him — ^more to 
see of War, then just as well to find out what 
it was. 

" I wouldn't could find ye, maybe," he 
hesitated. 

'' You can't miss me if you come to the door 
of the recruiting-office in the High Street — 
anyone will direct you. I'll be there at two 
o'clock." 

" An' ye say there's mair tae see ?" Johnnie 
persisted. 

Much more — I'll guarantee that if you 
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Aye — I'll come, then," says Johnnie. 
***** 

The clocks were striking two as Johnnie drew 

near the recruiting-office that afternoon. The 

usual War posters met his eye — ^he gazed at 
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them, fascinated, wondering how long it would 
take for him to be transformed into such a man 
as they represented. 

" Like to look like that ?" the voice of his 
new friend said beside him. Johnnie started 
and blushed, ashamed to have been caught so 
obviously thinking of appearances. 

" Aye: I'm no' verra sure which tae gang 
intil," he said, " Yon regiment in the kilts 
were awfu' fine — d'ye think I'd set the kilts ?" 
There might certainly have been two opinions 
on this point; but the stranger did not go into 
the question. He hurried Johnnie on up the 
street away from the scene of temptation. And 
as they walked, he discoursed to our young 
friend from the country in a fashion that was 
quite new to him. The working classes, accord- 
ing to this teacher, were pitilessly exploited for 
the benefit of the rich ; no one had any right to 
own large estates; everyone who did so was an 
oppressor of the poor. One of the worst tyran- 
nies of the upper class was the military tyranny : 
officers were all tyrants and drove their men on 
to death that the ends of wealth might be 
protected. Thinking men should refuse to be 
thus made tools of; they should be tilling the 
ground instead of watering it with their blood. 
Only fools fought; or rich men who fought to 
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retain their wealth, homes, and lands. But 
what had the poor man to fight for ? Never a 
rood of earth to call his own till he lay in his 
grave. . . . "And out there in Erance, just 
now, they don't even give them this — shovel 
them into a shallow hole and done with it all." . . . 

" Gosh me !" cried Johnnie, aghast. *' I'd 
like tae be pit awa' snod and decent like !" 

" Well, then, stay at home if you wish 
that.'' 

Johnnie was amazed by the cogency of these 
arguments: he thought even Mr. Beattie was not 
half so fluent as this man. And all the time 
they were walking on and on through a network 
of streets as bewildering to Johnnie's country 
eyes as these theories were to his country in- 
tellect. 

" Ah ! here we are !" the stranger said at last, 
as they came up to a large gateway. He took 
out a card, spoke with a porter, and they passed 
into a building that seemed to Johnnie to loom 
above them like one of his native mountains. 

" Maybe it's a barracks," he thought. Then 
he smelt a strange, heavy smell that was quite 
unknown to him — it pervaded every crevice of 
the painfully clean staircases and the eerie, 
echoing, stone passages. 

" Have you been in a hospital before ?" his 
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friend asked — ^notioiiig, perhaps, the curious sniS 
that Johnnie gave. 

" Na — will this be a hospital ?" he asked. 

" It is; come this way. YouVe seen what 
soldiers are like before they go into a fight; 
now you'll see them after it." Opening a door, 
they passed into a great room, and the stranger, 
with a slight gesture of his hand, as it were, 
introduced Johnnie to these men of whom he 
had just spoken. 

There they were — like the victims of some 
race of Giant Inquisitors they lay there, creatures 
broken on the Wheel of War. 

Johnnie stood sheepishly at the door, afraid 
to move forward across the polished floor and 
among those broken men. But the stranger 
pushed him forward between the rows of 
beds. 

It was not at all dramatic : each man was just 
quietly carrying his own special burden of pain, 
whatever that might be, and most of them looked 
very cheerful. But these Johnnie was directed 
to pass by; his attention was directed rather to 
the men who were lying very still. 

" There H his friend would say, nudging his 
elbow. ''Therers^nd'' There r And Johnnie 
gaped, marvelling, with a sudden coldness run- 
ning all through him, at what he saw. • . . 
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A man l3iing on his face, his head buried in 
the pillow. 

" What for does he lie like yon V^ Johnnie 
whispered. 

'" He's lain like that for weeks — so comfort- 
able, isn't it ? His back was wounded," the 
stranger said. '' And just take a look round 
that screen in the comer, too." Johnnie peeped 
as he was bidden, and saw a young boy who lay 
very deep down in the bed, very flat — ^he looked 
as if he had no body, only a head — his large eyes 
had a startled expression as if he were listening 
for the approach of a distant foe. "' Deathy and 
He isn't far o£E," the stranger whispered. 

They passed slowly up the ward. At one 
point Johnnie drew back startled. '" Eh I what 
for do they leave a corp here 1" he said in a 
horrified whisper. And then he saw that the 
corpse breathed: it was a man, young and 
powerfully built, who lay like one dead, only 
the rise and fall of the coverlet over his breast 
showed that breath still remained in him. 
Each eye was covered with a pad of cotton 
wool ; his nostrils were swollen and discoloured. 

" What's come till his eyes ?" Johnnie ques- 
tioned. 

Only that they're gone," was the answer. 

Eh ! look to thae men !" Johnnie exclaimed, 
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his attention suddenly distracted by a new 
sight. The door of the ward had opened> and 
four attendants in white clothes came in, carry- 
ing a man on a stretcher. Now indeed was 
Johnnie convinced that he beheld a corpse, for 
the figure on the stretcher was rigid as marble, 
white and lifeless. They paused beside an 
empty bed, and lifted the great helpless body 
on to it. Two nurses bent over the man arrang- 
ing his sheets and piUows, and at that moment, 
a groan the like of which Johnnie had never 
heard before, burst from the man's lips. It 
seemed to tear its way up through his body as 
he came back reluctantly out of unconsciousness 
into the agony of living once more. With each 
breath that came and went, this long, strangling 
groan was repeated : it had almost the regularity 
of a machine. Johnnie listened, trembling and 
afraid. Then his guide spoke again, two words 
only: " Oani%on's meat^^ he said in a low voice. 
Johnnie had never heard the old never-to-be- 
surpassed phrase; it gripped him with all the 
force of its dread truthfulness. 

"" I'm awa', mister !" he exclaimed, turning 
right and round about and making for the door. 
He had had his impression. 

But half-way down the ward his headlong 
flight was arrested. What did he see ? Was it 
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—could it be Dan MacQueen who lay there ? 
The features of his old playmate were familiar 
to Johnnie, but the whole aspect of the man 
had changed. Gaunt, hollow-eyed, and worn 
with the impress of a hundred stem adventures, 
Dan yet wore an air of exquisite serenity that 
Johnnie did not recognize. He lay propped 
high on pillows, his eyes closed — almost it 
seemed that he smiled to himself. Johnnie 
halted beside the bed, and Dan, hearing the 
step, opened his eyes. 

'' £h ! MacQueen ! I didna ken ye'd been 
hurt ?" Johnnie exclaimed, sincerely moved to 
see one whom he knew in these trying circum- 
stances. 

" Aye, IVe lost my airm,'* said Dan, as if it 
were the most everyday matter. He mani- 
fested no surprise at the sight of Johnnie either 
— ^he had got beyond surprises. 

" Eh ! that's awfae — I'm real sorry, man,** 
said Johnnie. 

'' There's many lost mair," was Dan's stolid 
reply; and then shoving aside his own loss he 
inquired: '' Hoo's a' the folk at Craske ?" 

But if losing an arm was a matter so easily 

dismissed by Dan, it appeared in quite another 

light to Johnnie — ^he had no thoughts to spare 

for the people of Craske at this moment. 
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" What'U ye dae wantin' it V^ he queried. 
" Ye'U no' can wurk noo." 

" They're tellin' me I'll, maybe, get a bit 
pension; but I'm no' thinkin' verra muckle 
aboot it," said Dan. He closed his eyes again 
with that same curious air of serenity. Johnnie 
was puzzled. Why a man in such a case should 
look so contented was more than he could 
understand. 

'* Eh ! it's an awfu' peety ever ye took tae 
the sojering !" he exclaimed, speaking from the 
very depths of his pusillanimous soul. 

Dan opened his eyes suddenly at this ex- 
clamation. 

"What for?" he asked, as if he did not 
understand what Johnnie meant. 

" Weel, ye might be safe an' soond like mysel' 
if ye hadna gone," Johnnie explained, hugging 
the thought of his own wholeness of limb as he 
looked at Dan's empty sleeve. 

" I'd rather be as I am than at hame wi' a 
whole skin," said Dan curtly. 

But Johnnie's curiosity was not satisfied by 
this statement. He drew nearer the bed to 
question his old friend more closely. 

"It'll be jist the airm that's hurt?" he 
inquired. Dan shook his head. " There's two 
three wounds besides," he said. 
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" My oerty ! That'll hurt ye awfae V Johnnie 
cried, between horror and interest. 

" Hoots ! they might be waur," Dan asserted. 
It was impossible, seemingly, to extort any 
confession of suffering from his lips. An English- 
man in the next bed, overhearing this conversa- 
tion, laughed, and joined in. 

''Should hear Jock there whistlin' when *is 
wounds is dressed !" he said. " You wouldn't 
ask that question ! Sets the whole of us whistlin' 
with him, I tell you.*' 

Johnnie was not sure how to take this state- 
ment — whether as jest or earnest: like most of 
his nation, he. did not lean to that habit of 
chaffing which is innate in a certain class of 
Englishmen. He listened now, mystified, as 
this man ran on : 

" Don't do to be downhearted, does it ? 
Clever beggars the Germans, though — managed 
to reduce me height by two feet ! I used to 
stand five foot nine, must be three-nine now 
by that measure. What price the Germans^ 
eh?" 

He might have been speaking Greek, as far 

as Johnnie was concerned, tiU Dan explained 

that his companion had lost both feet. It was 

really impossible to believe that such a miB- 

fortune could have overtaken the man who sat 
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up in bed jokdng and laughing like a schoolboy. 
This way of facing calamity was something 
Johnnie had never seen before; it mystified him. 
When seasons of affliction descended on the 
Gilfillan household they were received with 
lamentation and wringing of hands; yet here he 
saw men of his own age who accepted disable- 
ment without any trace of rebellion against the 
fate which cut them o£E from the life of active 
manhood for ever. One of them even jested 
about his loss. What could this mean ? Johnnie 
could not understand why they looked so con- 
tented either; and now he began to notice that 
this expression was not confined to Dan and 
the jocular Englishman — on every side he saw 
faces that were calm and even cheerful. 

No wonder Johnnie was puzzled by this 
phenomenon. He had never, in all his aimless, 
disordered life, done his best at any job; so he 
was a stranger to the peace of heart which 
follows on honest e£Eort. 

The men before him were no saints probably, 
yet they had offered their bodies a living sacrifice 
on the altar of their country — ^and what could 
men do more ? Now their warfare was accom- 
plished; they had done their part, and earned 
their rest. . • . 

But all this was hidden from Johnnie's eyes. 
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He saw no farther than the husk of things — 
could not guess at the kernel of deep content 
which lay concealed inside the husk. So he 
only stood stupidly there, and repeated over 
again : 

" Gosh ! it*s a peety ever ye went, Mac- 
Queen I" 

This second expression of opinion was too 
much for Dan altogether; he looked Johnnie 
up and down with a long contemptuous 
stare. 

" I'm thinkin' ye'U no' fall in the first fight !'' 
he said then. 

Johnnie had of course heard the proverb 
before — a survival from old, turbulent days in 
Scotland when the clans were never long at 
peace; but it had never been applied to himself 
till now, and he did not like it. Dan and he had 
been rivals from boyhood — ^from the days when 
they fought at school, and Dan invariably won 
the battle. Old, imperishable childish grudges 
seethed up in Johnnie's memory, and he could 
have hit the helpless wounded man who lay 
there looking so contented and telling him in so 
many words that he was a coward. 

It was as well, perhaps, that a nurse swept 
down upon them at this moment, to say that 
MacQueen was not able for visitors. Feeliz^ 
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had began to ran a little high between the two 
men. 

Johnnie gave a surly nod of farewell and 
slouched away down the ward to rejoin his 
companion. . • . 

" Have you seen enough — or shall we go into 
another ward ?" the man asked. 

Johnnie shook his head — he did not wish to 
see any more. '' I'm awa'/' he repeated as 
before. 

To enlist?" 

No' me ! I'm awa' hame — an' I'm no' carin' 
what onybody says," he added defiantly, having 
reference to the taunt MacQueen had hurled at 
him. They passed out again into the long 
empty corridors, and as they went along these 
the stranger continued his advices. 

" You're a sensible lad, I see," he said. '* Don't 
be taken in with all this flag-waving and drum- 
beating. Beturn to the land. That's the true 
wisdom. 60 home and marry and raise a fine 
family of children, and you'll do more for the 
State than if you spent your time shooting 
down other men and devastating the face of 
the world !" 

It is curious how excellent we think any advice 

which coincides with our own views. As Johnnie 

listened to all this, he vowed that no more 
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Bensible words were ever spoken. The only 
marvel was, how he had not thought out these 
truths for himself, how he had been taken in 
for a day by the specious arguments of the war- 
mongers. He parted from his benefactor at the 
gate of the hospital, bidding him a most cordial 
farewell. And as he walked away, Johnnie held 
silent, intensely satisfactory communion with 
himself. 

'' I'U gang hame," he thought, '" an' keep the 
croft an' marry Bobina. She'll hae me noo; 
she was aye awfae sweir tae tak' a sojer." 

4b 4b 4b 4b 4b 

On the long homeward journey, Johnnie had 
some thoughts over how it would be wisest to 
represent his change of front when he arrived 
at Craske. How would he account to everyone 
for this turning back ? It was not a pleasant 
thought, but it was more pleasant to him now 
than the thought of enlisting ; of two evils choose 
the lesser. He had made great professions of 
eagerness in the service of his country to Mr. 
Beattie, to Bobina, and to his mother; but when 
he came to think the matter over, he reminded 
himself that his mother had been violently 
opposed to the plan, and Bobina had derided 
it, so there was only Mr. Beattie to face. *' An' 
wha's heedin' Mr. Beattie ?" he cried in a brave 
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spirit of reckless defiance. But he was shortly 
to discover that such curious changes of heart 
as he had undergone were possible also to other 
people. 

It was actually on his way from the station — 
on that long, lonely stretch of hill-road which 
has to be traversed before reaching the village 
of Craske — that Johnnie had to encounter Mr. 
Beattie and explain himself. 

** Why, Gilfillan ! I heard that you were off 
to Edinburgh,'' the minister said, pausing on 
the hill. 

Johnnie's eyes somehow sought the ground, 
not the minister's face. 

" Aye, I'm back from Edinbury," he said. 
Then, with a slight ejffort : '* I'm no' tae 'list 
after a' — it's no' for me." 

*' Not going to enlist ! — ^why not ? Surely 
you passed all the physical tests — a big, strong 
lad like you ?" the minister asked in surprise. 

Johnnie shifted uncomfortably from one leg 
to another, and hesitated for a minute — then, 
assuming a defiant expression, he asserted that 
he had seen too much in Edinburgh of one sort 
and another. 

" Seen too much ?" Mr. Beattie asked. 

'' Aye. I'm no' tae lose my legs an' airms 
an' gang hirplin' a' my days," said Johnnie. 
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" So you thought you would leave that pleasant 
duty to other men V said Mr. Beattie, a smile 
dawning round his mouth. 

"Weel, let them that likes it gang/* said 
Johnnie doggedly. 

Now Mr. Beattie, as you know, had been the 
one person who supported Johnnie when he 
announced his intention of enlisting; but it 
seemed that the three days which had passed 
since their interview had changed the minister's 
view of the case considerably. For, to Johnnie's 
surprise, this was the answer he made: 

*' I'm very glad indeed to hear of this decision 
of yours, Gilfillan; for most certainly it isn't 
men like you that the country needs — ^good-day 
to you." And with that he walked off so ab- 
ruptly that he was several yards up the road 
before Johnnie realized that he had gone. 
What had Mr. Beattie meant exactly, he won- 
dered ? He was not quite sure; yet at the back 
of his mind he felt convinced that the speech 
had been really very disagreeable. 

A little puzzled then, a little defiant, Johnnie 
trudged down the road, comforting his heart 
with thoughts of the pleasant welcome he would 
get at home. '' Gang east, gang west, hame's 
best," he quoted to himself. Long familiarity 

with dirt and untidiness had made him quite 
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inseoBible to their discomforts; and the thought 
of returning to that filthy kitchen gave him a 
certain deep contentment. EfEort had been so 
completely eliminated from the sorry scheme of 
things in the Gilfillan household that the thought 
of his homecoming was to Johnnie much what 
visions of a feather-bed might be to a tired man. 
Once back to the cosy shelter of these dirty 
walls, Johnnie felt all would be well again. He 
tried to whistle jauntily; but somehow the notes 
would not come, so he was forced to march on 
in silence. , . . 

Dusk had fallen, and a light showed in the 
window as he came up to the cottage door. 

The cow was lowing from the byre — ^neglected 

as was so often the case — ^and trying thus to 

proclaim her woes. A group of dingy and 

hungry fowls had clustered on to the doorstep 

waiting to be fed — they scattered at Johnnie's 

approach. The collie inside the house yelped, 

hearing a step outside. Johnnie lifted the latch 

of the door and made a dramatic entry into the 

family circle. Almost he might have studied the 

action with which he flung his sodden cap upon 

the floor and cried out: '' I'm hame, mither I 

The war '11 no' see me — I'm no' tae lose my legs 

an' airms tae the Germans !" 

But much to his astonishment no outburst of 
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delight hailed his words: they were received in 
dead silence. Duncan and James exchanged 
glances and gave a kind of snort of suppressed 
laughter, but they said nothing; and then Mrs. 
Gilfillan, following her usual custom when upset 
about anything, suddenly flung her apron over 
her head and burst into a storm of tears. 

Much at a loss to understand all this, Johnnie 
begged for an explanation, and slowly, with 
sobs and chokes, his mother at last made the 
state of the case clear to him. 

Had not this been the proudest day ever she 

had known ? She wasn't but just through with 

feeding the hens in the forenoon, when a motor 

stopped out-by and the Laird and another 

gentleman came down the brae. *' * You'll be 

Mrs. GilfiUan,' sez the Laird. ' And here's the 

Duke himsel', Mrs. Gilfillan, wanting men for 

the army, and he's wanting your Johnnie to 

join a grand regiment ' (I'm forgettin' which it 

was, for I was that pit aboot). ' And it'll be 

the making of him.' And sez I, * Johnnie was 

that daft to gang, he's afi yesterday — ^there was 

nae keepin' him.' And sez the gentleman, 

' Them's the men we're wanting.' And sez I, 

'My Johnnie was aye a grand, braw laddie,' 

and wi' that the Duke himsel' sez," Let me shake 

hands wi' ye, Mistress GilfiUan, it's mithers like 
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you that mak* sic sons — ^it's the mithers o' Scot- 
land we've to thank — ^just see to all they're 
giving up !' . . . And wi' that he shakes hands 
(and me just after mixing the hens' meat an' a'), 
and sez he, ' Mind you this, for it's a true word, 
'" The hand that rocks the cradle rides the world'' ' 
. . . An' off he went repeatin' over thae words 
tae himsel', awfae pleased like. And he wasn't 
more nor an hour later that Mr. Beattie was in, 
sayin' he was prood o' me — ^me that was sending 
my eldest awa' wi'oot grudgin'; but I was to 
hae my reward. . . . And then a' the neeburs 
was in — ^there would four or five the ane after 
t'ither. . . . 'Deed, I've no' got the coo milked 
yet, nor the hens fed wi' talkin' a' the afternoon 
— an' noo ye're come hame, an' I'll be ajffronted 
afore them a'. . . ." 

It seemed as if Johnny would have to listen 
for the rest of the evening to his mother's con- 
tinuous lamentations. For the first and in all 
probability the last time in her Ufe, the good 
woman had found herself an object of respectful 
admiration. Hard, indeed, it was to be dragged 
down off this pedestal when she had only occupied 
its proud eminence for a few hours. 

If she repeated the words of her distinguished 

visitors once, she repeated them a dozen times, 

always with a fresh burst of tears, till Johnnie's 
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politeness (never very marked) gave way alto- 
gether, and, bidding her " hand her clash," he 
flung out of the kitchen, slamming the crazy 
door behind him. His mother and Mr. Beattie 
had both acted and spoken very strangely; but 
Johnnie was still assured of an understanding 
welcome from Robina. Had not her good sense 
warned him at the outset that this business was 
but foolishness ? He concluded that neither 
the maternal tears nor the sarcasms of Mr. 
Beattie were of the least importance. Robina 
would smile upon him and understand; that 
was everything. But this had been such an 
unpleasant day, from first to last, he decided 
to make it end upon a brighter note. He would 
not wait until to-morrow to see Robina, the 
balm of her approval was so urgently needed 
that he must try to get it at once — there was 
no doubt about the matter. 

It was a brilliant moonlight night now. 
Johnnie could see every stone in the dyke as 
he went up to the gate. He stood there looking 
down the glen, for such nights are rare in the 
cloudy Highlands. The sad, white radiance 
flooded every corner of the land with unearthly 
brightness. Johnnie would have felt more at 
home on an ink-dark night with pelting showers 

of sleet. He was unaccustomed to this eerie 
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light, and it acted upon his nerves. The strange 
sights he had just witnessed came back into his 
remembrance — the man without the eyes — ^the 
man who groaned — ^the boy who seemed to have 
no body. . . . What were they all doing now ? 
Had their souls escaped, left that crowded ward, 
got away, somehow, somewhere ? 

Johnnie looked up into the terrible blue-black 
gulf of the vaulted sky with the great moon 
sailing through it, and trembled till his knees 
smote together. How unknown was that other 
world into which we all must venture, soon or 
late, defenceless, alone, naked even of the flesh 
that has housed us so well ! He prayed his 
departure might not be soon, that long, long 
life might be his on the homely earth with 
Robina. • • . How these men had rushed upon 
their Fate. . . . They too might have lingered 
long upon the kind earth . . . safe in the 
actual that they knew — that knew them — ^not 
launching themselves rashly into Eternity; not 
standing up before the face of the Judge to 
whom the secrets of all hearts are revealed; 
. . . just staying cannily down here, here — 
here, . . . 

To assure himself of actuality, Johnnie stamped 
on the iron ground that rang to his tread — ^its 
firmness reassured his fainting heart — ^Death 
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and Eternity and the Judge of all the Earth 
were not here yet, he was man alive still. . . . 

Then, anxious to rid himself of these haunting 
thoughts, Johnnie started at a run down the 
road, to reach the village more quickly and leave 
the moonlit solitudes of the glen far behind 
him. He went at such a pace that he had 
almost passed the very object of his quest — 
Robina Stuart, basket in hand, on her way to 
the village shop. But here the moonlight was 
useful, for Robina recognized him as he strode 
along. 

" Yer surely in an awfu' hurry the night !" 
she cried gaily. 

'* Eh, Robina ! I was passin' ye !" he de- 
clared, halting beside her. A warm sense of 
comfort stole over his nerves, she looked so real 
and practical, standing there with her basket — 
it was a long cry from Robina to Eternity, he 
thought. 

" So yer back from Edinbury ?" was her first 
question. " It'll be tae bid us all goodbye, of 
course — and is it the CoMstreams yeVe joined V* 

Johnnie drew a little nearer to where she 
stood, and dropping his voice to a confidential 
note, prepared to tell his story into her sympa- 
thetic ear. 

" Weel, no, Robina," he began. '* Ye see I've 
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changed ma mind a wee, and I'm no' tae 'list 
after a'." 

What's that yer sayin' ?" Bobina cried. 
Ye see when I came tae think it ower, sez 
I tae mysel', ' I'll dae mair for the country at 
hame than ever I'll dae abroad; for what's tae 
come of the country if a' the lads gang afi tae 
the wars V — ^it was yersel' said it, Bobina, the 
ither day, an' indeed it was verra true." 

" That's no' the reason," said she, and Johnnie 
saw that she was laughing. 

" Maybe, no' jist a' the truth," he admitted. 
" Ye see I kenned ye wouldna marry a sojer, 
Bobina, an' I'm gey fond o' ye, my lassie." 

He tried to take her hand in his as he spoke, 
but she drew it away. 

" It's a queer thing, then, that I'm to marry 
a sojer, Johnnie," she said with a laugh. 
" Ha vena ye heard that me an' Dan Mac- 
Queen's to be married afore the year's oot ?" 

The world seemed to spin round poor Johnnie 
at this announcement. He stood silent for a 
minute and then burst out in indignant proteBt. 

" Yer jokin', Bobina — ^yer no' speakin' the 

truth. Dan's in Edinbury Hospital wi'oot his 

right airm — She'll never can dae a day's wurk 

again !" 

" And have / no' got both my hands ?" 
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Robina cried. " D*ye no* think / can wurk ?" 
She thrust out her small, purposeful red hands 
towards him with a gesture that was almost 
dramatic as she continued : " My certy ! Dan'U 
no* want for onything, I can tell ye ! He's a 
many ye see, Johnnie, not a puir, shauchlin timid 
body like yersel' ! I'd wurk the two hands off 
me for Dan !" 

" I wasna feared . . . ," Johnnie blurted out, 
unconsciously revealing the truth. 

" Oh, but I ken ye real well,'' said the un- 
flinching Bobina. " Ye were aye feared to 
wurk, and this job's ower heavy for ye. Ye'd 
be feared ye'd be hurt, and feared ye'd be 
killed, and awfu' feared o' the Germans ! — and 
there the truth to ye for this once." 

Who can stand before the face of Truth but 

the man whose heart is without offence ? The 

words of self-justification died on Johnnie's lips 

— ^he turned miserably away from Bobina and 

slouched off again up the glen. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

'' He that loseth his life," says the Scripture, 

'' shall save it " ; but equally he that saveth his 

life may sometimes lose it. Johnnie, if he had 

only known the truth, had stepped down alive, 

as it w^re, into a grave where Courage, Effort, 

Honour, and Manhood were laid away for ever* 
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To feel ourselves essential to someone, some 
undertaking, or some bit of work — surely this is 
to be alive ? Certainly when we feel ourselves 
no longer necessary, and things go on as well 
without us, we hear the first echo of the Enemy's 
approaching footsteps. There is something 
curiously startling about their very stealthiness : 
have we really heard a step, is it far behind us, 
or walking alongside, we wonder ? And all the 
time we know that however far away this 
Pursuer may be, his steady pace will catch up 
with us ere long. 

It does not very much matter to whom we 
are all in all; nor does it make any difierence 
what calling we have made our own; the essence 
of the thing is only this — that no other person 
be able to take our place. 

Tou would not suppose that putting in grates 

and stoves, and knowing all there is to be known 

about chimneys, was a very romantic career for 

a man, or one to be relinquished with passionate 
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regret; but it had been James Greig's employ- 
ment for more than forty years, and now that 
he had given it up life had very little to offer 
him. The bitter thing was that some two 
years before this story begins, Greig had found 
it necessary to retire from business, in spite of 
the fact that he was still, at sixty, a perfectly 
strong, healthy man. It had been a case of 
the hungry generations treading him down: 
younger men, he had been told by Buchanan 
the builder, must get his work; he must resign 
himself to the inevitable. 

But how to do this was the question when his 
old business was ever before his eyes. He 
could not loiter down the long, unlovely street 
of the little town without noticing each well- 
known chimney, and commenting upon it. He 
knew every one of them, could tell exactly 
which wind affected which chimney, could in 
many cases judge of the comfort enjoyed in 
the house or the reverse, according to the 
weather. 

" An east wund the day — ^Miss Naim'll no* 
be able tae sit in the parlour; a dirty vent yon 
in an east wund," he would mutter sj^mpathetic- 
ally , as he passed one house. Or : 

" They've a braw fire in the manse kitchen the 
day; the flues aye draw weel when the wund's 
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frae the north." . . . And so on, all the way 
down the street. 

So the wound got no chance of healing. 
Sometimes, too, it would be opened afresh by 
a meeting with one of the young men who had 
taken his place. As Greig came along on his 
dreary, unnecessary morning walk (wearing an 
unfamiliarly tidy suit) he would meet young 
Alec Campbell on his way to a job — ^whistling 
probably (as he had whistled often in the cheer- 
ful long ago), stopping (as he assured him- 
self he had never stopped) to put ofE his own 
and his master's time daffing with some of the 
girls he met on the road. " Ye'd think a flue 
could wait as long's ye like," Greig would 
grumble to himself. '' It'll be yon range at 
Mrs. Meiklejohn's again — ^an ill range yon-Hshe'U 
be cookin' the dinner in the parlour the day — 
an' Campbell pittin' afE his time like yon ! I've 
a good mind tae gie the maister a bit hint aboot 
it " 

But here a sense of honour would do battle 
with spite, for Greig knew in his heart of hearts 
that the young man might dawdle and idle as 
much as he liked, he would never inform against 
him. Greig was not really at all an ill-condi- 
tioned man; only the long-drawn-out tension of 

unaccustomed idleness had begun to tell upon 
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his nerves. He had been doing nothing now 
for nearly two wretched years. The first winter 
he had done every job he could possibly invent 
in his own house, and somehow or other the 
long months had crept on; then summer 
came, and he had worked fiercely .in his 
little garden. But as the second autumn drew 
on and there was nothing to do out of doors, 
Greig was much to be pitied. He was not 
bookishly inclined, was not even a great reader 
of the newspaper, though now in this second 
mnter of his discontent the papers were full of 
war news which tempted most men to master 
their contents. 

He almost regretted his own sobriety at times. 
If, like many of his fellow-townsmen, he could 
have put ofE the whole afternoon at the public- 
house, time would not have been so heavy on 
his hands; but he had always been a sober man, 
and the '" public '' had no attractions for him. 

This special morning of March, 1916, was one 

of those days so frequent in the bitter Scotch 

spring-HiayB that almost make one despair of 

life, so heavy a toll they take upon one's vitality. 

Overhead the sky was the colour of lead, and 

from the north-east there blew a wind capable 

of dividing asunder the soul and spirit, the 

joints and marrow. It penetrated into Greig's 
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heart that morning bo deeply that after facing 
it for a quarter of a mile, he turned and retraced 
his steps towards his own home. 

'"I'm jist a done auld man, fair done," he 
muttered, as he felt himself for the first time 
in his life daunted by the weather. It was hard 
to know what he could do with himself all the 
livelong day, for he had gone out early — ^the 
church clock was only now striking ten — ^two 
hours still before he would have his dinner ! 
And after the meal there were more long hours 
stretching ahead of him empty of all employ- 
ment. If he could not go out, what on earth 
would he do with himself all the afternoon ? 
Then the dusk fell at five o'clock, and there was 
an endless evening to face after that. . . . The 
prospect was not cheerful. 

" Weel, it's no' for verra long; I'm no' hauf 
the man I was," he told himself ruefully, as he 
felt how the north-easter was searching his very 
vitals. Times were changed indeed: he had 
faced as cruel a blast many a day without 
noticing its keenness. Now, wrapped about in 
a grand new greatcoat, he shivered and blenched 
before the onset of the wind. 

*' Jist the beginnin' o' the end," he said sadly; 
and at that moment the church steeple came into 
view round the comer of the road. 
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The old church of East Muirton stands on a 
hillside and looks across miles of country to the 
distant sea. Under the shadow of the crannied 
walls generations of men and women rest in 
their quiet graves until the Resurrection. As 
Greig passed by the churchyard this dark and 
bitter morning, his spirits had fallen so low that 
he could almost have wished himself under the 
sod. He went through the gate and wandered 
among the tombstones, reading here and there 
the names of old friends, till at last he came to 
the place where many years ago his wife had 
been laid to her rest. 

'^ A good wife she was tae me/' he thought. 
" Aye, it'll no' be lang afore I'm awa' too." It 
would be fine, he said bitterly, to be done with 
life — no more long days to be got through, no 
more of seeing his place usurped by those ill- 
fitted to take it — ^nothing but peace and rest. . • . 

As Greig stood thus sombrely r^arding man's 
last dwelling-place, he was astounded to find 
himself for the first time in bis long life question- 
ing the why and wherefore of things. He had 
been too busy in old days for such speculations, 
but in his present vacant mood a number of 
problems presented themselves for his considera- 
tion : What was the good of life ? What was it 

all for ? Was there any meaning in it ? Any 
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plan? Any purpose? Were men* like beasts 
of bniden, useful while their strength lasted, 
then only fit for destruction? He confessed 
bitterly to himself that life was now no pleasure 
to him, and as it was of no use either, he wondered 
why it went on. 

A sharp pain ran through his shoulders, and 
he shivered, standing there among the dank 
grasses of the churchyard in the screeching 
wind. 

The unaccustomed pain startled him. What 
could it be ? *' It's no' a chancy thing a pain 
in the back," he growled to himself. " I'll awa' 
hame an' send Lizzie till the chemist's for a 
bottle." 

Having arrived at this disheartening con- 
clusion Greig started off up the steep bit of 
road which led from the church to his own door. 
As he came toiling up the hill, he could see that 
his daughter Lizzie, her head tied up in a woollen 
shawl, had come out to the door, and was 
beating the dust from a rag rug against the 
paling. The Greigs' was a comer house, and 
in this way their back door was very secluded, 
as it opened, not upon the street, but upon the 
quiet bit of road which led to the church. Lizzie 
seemed to be in no hurry to get indoors again, 

though the wind as it swirled round the comer 
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was like a knife for sharpness. Never was a 
rug more thoroughly beaten. Then from round 
the comer a man appeared, carrying a basket 
of tools over his shoulder; even at a distance 
Greig was quick to recognize him : it was young 
Campbell, the man whose ofi-putting ways he 
had so often reprobated. Now, what was 
Campbell doing, he wondered, loitering there 
with Lizzie at this hour when every man worth 
his salt was hard at work ? It was intolerable. 

" I'll no' have him after Lizzie — a lazy, guid- 
for-naething lad like yon," Greig muttered 
angrily. 

And at that moment he could have sworn that 
he saw Campbell slip his arm round Lizzie's 
waist and kiss her— his worst fears were realized; 
young Campbell was courting Lizzie, without 
doubt ! 

A year ago, perhaps, when in happier mood, 
and able to see things in their true perspective, 
Greig might not have taken this little incident 
so seriously. But in his present state of depres- 
sion and irritation every trifle was exaggerated 
to enormous proportions in his mind. He 
strode up the hill, forgetting all about the pain 
in his back, only anxious to visit Campbell with 
swift retribution. But that elusive youth, catch- 
ing up his tools, had whisked away round the 
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comer before Oreig, panting with the speed of 
his ascent, had got up the hill and reached his 
own door. Lizzie, too, had disappeared into the 
house, like a rabbit into its burrow, and was 
polishing the kitchen fender when her father 
entered the house. 

" Yer back awfae soon from yer walk, father," 
she said, with an air of great innocence, and 
putting very careful work upon the fender. 

" Ower soon for you, I'm thinking," he replied 
darkly. 

" Oh, I'm no' heedin' ye," said Lizzie. " But 
there's an awfae stour here yet awhile — I'm no' 
through wi' the fireside, ye see." 

" And what for are ye no' through wi' it 
yet ?" Greig demanded. " I've seen ye wi' the 
hoose a' redd up afore this time o' day." 

Lizzie only grunted in reply, and went on 
polishing the grate. Then her father's anger 
burst out without restraint. 

*' Ye'll no' tak' me in, Lizzie, for all ye're sae 
mum — I saw ye the noo, sae ye needna think ye 
can tell me ony lees aboot it. Think shame 
o' yersel' ! — taldn' up wi' a wastrel like Alec 
Campbell 1" 

" He's no' a wastrel !" the girl cried, her face 
scarlet with anger, and daubed now with black- 
lead, for without remembering her grimy fingers 
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she had brushed back a lock of yellow hair that 
had fallen across her eyes. 

After the fashion of illiterate people — aye, and 
of angry people all the world over — they went 
on contradicting each other flatly for quite five 
minutes, Greig abusing the young man, Lizzie 
defending him, neither being moved an inch 
from his or her position by the statements of 
the other. At last, exhausted by his indigna- 
tion, Greig tried a fresh argument. 

Sinking down into his arm-chair, he spread 
out his hands towards the blazing fire and 
shivered as he spoke: 

" Please yersel' then, my lassie," he said 
grimly; " please yersel'; I'll no' be here verra 
long noo; when I'm awa', doon bye in the kirk- 
yaird, ye can tak' Alec Campbell if ye like, an' 
naebody tae hinder ye." 

" Maircy, father ! — ^what's that ye're sayin' ?" 
cried Lizzie, her anger arrested in a moment by 
this statement. " Ye're no' feelin' ill the day, 
are ye ?" 

" 'Deed aye; I'm that ill I couldna face the 
wund. I've an awfae pain in my back, an' I'm 
minding hoo James Robertson took till his bed 
wi' a pain in the back jist three weeks afore his 
deith — ^aboot this time o' the year it was; a gey 
sudden call his." 
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As he made this announcement Greig gazed 
solenmly into the fire, his mouth set into an 
expression of grim endurance of the inevitable. 

Lizzie, who was really a most kindly girl, in 
spite of her quick temper, was all solicitude in 
a moment. Good health had been so invariable 
in their household that she was at her wits' end 
how to attack this unknown spectre of illness. 
Will ye gang till yer bed, father ?" she asked; 

and I'll send roond for Dr. Grant — ^wee Jeanie 
Noble can rin on a message fine — She'll maybe 
no' be oot yet, it's no' eleven o'clock." 

Greig leant back stiffly in his chair. '' I'll do 
fine where I am," he said, " an' ye needna be 
sendin' for Dr. Grant yet a wee — ^maybe Dunbar, 
the chemist, could gie ye a bottle for me — 
they're sayin' he's verra skilly." 

Lizzie, for all her inexperience, felt sure that 
she knew what was the most necessary thing to 
do in all cases of grave illness — she closed the 
window at once to exclude every breath of fresh 
air. Then she poked up the fire and brought an 
old plaid from a press and wrapped it round her 
father. A bright thought struck her after this: 
she rummaged among some old newspapers, and 
finally drew one out from among them. 

" This'U be what ye're needin', father," she 
exclaimed, showing him that picture painfully 
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familiar to most of ns, which represents a man 
in the grip of disease as symbolized by a gigantic 
pair of pincers gripping his back. 

Greig glanced sourly at the picture. The pain 
in his back was between the shoulders, not lower 
down; but he was prepared to believe that the 
advertisement knew more than he did. 

" Aye; it'll jist be that," he said. '' Send wee 
Jeanie tae the chemist's for a bottle o' the 
meedicine.'' 

Lizzie had another inspiration. 

" They're sayin' Smothers Syrup's a real good 
meedicine," she said. " I wonder would it be 
better for ye ?" 

Maybe," he said gloomily. 
Te might try them baith ?" she suggested. 
" Mrs. Bums when she was lyin' wi' the rheu- 
matics had twa bottles from Dr. Grant, and she 
tel't me she niver got ower it till she took the 
syrup an' three boxes o' Yellow Pills — she was 
takin' them a'thegither — ^the ane helpit the 
tither, she was sayin'." 

Greig was quite of his daughter's opinion; if 
medicine had to be resorted to, it was well to 
take a variety of it, and in large quantities — but 
somehow Tellow Pills did not attract his fancy; 
they had too light and pleasant a sound alto- 
gether. 
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" Jiflt send for the Lumbagy Cure an' the 
Syrup," he said. " I've niver had a doctor a* 
my days, and I'm no' wantin' one noo." 

Lizzie was cheered by this decision. The un- 
usual presence of a doctor in the house would 
have seemed to her like the signing of her 
father's death warrant. She despatched wee 
Jeanie to the chemist's with a liberal order for 
drugs, and then began to prepare the midday 
meal. The vexed subject of Alec Campbell was 
laid aside for the present. 

Before very long wee Jeanie pattered into the 
kitchen with a formidable chemist's parcel 
clutched to her heart. 

'' That's a cliver lassie," the invalid said 
genially. He felt that help was near. Lizzie 
at once poured out a liberal dose of Lumbago 
Cure and administered it — ^the strong taste and 
smell of the medicine, and its dark colour in the 
glass were all points in its favour; she pointed 
these out to her father. 

" There, noo, that's ' Afore meals,' " she told 
him. '' An' after yer dinner ye'll get a fine dose 
o' Syrup that'll maybe pit ye all right." 

Greig had always had a hearty appetite, so 

when Lizzie set his dinner before him an hour 

later, she had prepared it on the usual generous 

scale. To her unspeakable alarm her father 
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turned sickly away from the fine plateful of 
sheep's head and potatoes which she laid before 
him. 

" Tak' it awa', lizzie,'* he said. " I hae nae 
stummick for't the day." 

" Could ye fancy a cup o' tea ?" she said 
anxiously, but the invalid shook his head. 

'' Na, na; I'm for nothing/' he said. 

The darkness which brooded Outside added 
to this gloomy scene, and Lizzie could have 
wept; but she determined not to give way to 
her fears. 

Gfang till yer bed, father," she advised. 

It's an awful cold day ; ye'U be best in yer bed. 
In a wee while I'll give ye the Syrup, and maybe 
ye'll get off tae sleep." 

She would have liked there and then to send 

for the doctor, but though the subject had not 

been alluded to, she remembered that there was 

an old feud between her father and Mrs. Grant 

the doctor's wife, which would make it a little 

difficult for him to avail himself of the doctor's 

professional skill. Greig had once upon a time 

been summoned to Mrs. Grant's kitchen to put 

in a new kitchen range; this he had done, but 

the range had not proved satisfactory — the oven 

would not heat well, the water in the boiler 

was always cold. Mrs. Grant had then, with 
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unspeakable treachery, sent to Edinburgh for 
what in her husband's profession would have 
been called a consultant on stoves. This autho- 
rity ventured to find some fault with the putting 
In of the range. He was bound to do so after 
coming so far and being paid so much. Greig 
had been called in again to rectify the mistake, 
and flatly refused to admit that anything 
was wrong, or put a finger to the work of 
alteration. From that day a feud, bitter and 
unassuagable, had raged between Greig and 
Mrs. Grant. 

Remembering all this, Lizzie decided that her 
father must be very ill indeed before she called 
in the help of the doctor. She lit a fire in the 
icy back bedroom, where Greig had enjoyed 
untroubled nights of soundest sleep for half a 
lifetime, with never a thought of cold. Then 
she wrapped a brick in flannel, put it in the bed> 
and told her father that the room was ready 
for him. 

The unusual sight of a fire in his bedroom was 
far from cheering to Greig. Great is the in- 
fluence of the association of ideas with all of 
us. The last time this fire had been lit was in 
the sad days when Greig's wife was djdng. A^ 
the flames leapt up the cold grate, they brought 

back into his mind the picture of her pale face. 
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He seemed to hear again her difficult breathing, 
to feel the clutch of her djdng hand in his own. 
Without doubt Lizzie made a mistake when she 
lit the fire, not knowing the cruel power of 
suggestion. 

Most of us have experienced the gloomy sen- 
sation of going to bed in the middle of the day. 
So gloomy it is, such an utter capitulation to 
the enemy of illness, that whenever possible it 
is wiser to keep up until the evening and be 
able to retire to rest with some semblance of 
the usual and cheerful. But Greig had been 
far too healthy all his life to know these niceties 
of psychology. He was quite ignorant of the 
mysterious relations between mind and body; 
so he could only account in one way for the 
wave of depression that passed over him as he 
entered the brightly-Ughted room. This was 
mortal illness £rom which he was sufiering, and 
he was about to lie down on a bed £rom which 
he would never again rise — ^just as his poor wife 
had done. 

A weary afternoon and evening followed on 

this going to bed. Lizzie saw to it that no 

breath of fresh air penetrated to the sick-room. 

She piled up the fire, and put an extra pair of 

blankets upon the bed. In this atmosphere, 

and under this weight of bedclothes, Greig 
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tossed with heat and poured with sweat. A 
strange sinking feeling came over him; he 
trembled with apprehension, but grimly set 
himself to bear whatever pain might be his 
appointed lot. The sinking, if he had only 
known, came from nothing more mysterious 
than the omission of dinner and the dose of 
Lumbago Mixture, but the sensation was fully 
as alarming as if it had come from more deadly 
causes. 

Lizzie's extreme solicitude was another feature 
of the case; she came in every half -hour to hope 
that her father was feeling easier, and then she 
would condole heartily with him, and twice 
administered liberal doses of Syrup as a panacea. 
To her great distress the result of all her care 
was not good. Whatever may or may not have 
been wrong with Greig in the morning, he was 
really sick by the evening. All thought of food 
was impossible to him. 

"Ye'd best send for the doctor, lassie,'' he 
said in a faint voice. There was after all no use, 
he told himself, in harbouring grudges up to 
the verge of the grave. 

So wee Jeanie was sent off to fetch Dr. Grant, 
while Lizzie, filled with awful, sad importance, 
went in next door to tell Mrs. Bums, her neigh- 
bour, the sorry state of affairs. 
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It took only a few minutes for that good 
woman to come in and see what advice she 
could offer. Standing by the sick-bed, her arms 
folded on her ample waist, she told the patient 
in detail how her late husband had given up 
the ghost after a very similar attack. 

'' Aye, it jist grippit him across the back— 
weel I mind the day it came ower him, . . . 
aboot this time o' the year too. Te see, his 
time had come, as it maun come tae us a'. . . ." 
So her consolations ran, and Greig, from under 
his load of blankets, responded faintly to her 
words : he, too, minded the sudden call Burns 
had — it would be five years syne ? Aye, his 
was to be just such another. . . . 

And then wee Jeanie came running in with an 
exciting and disquieting bit of news — ^Dr. Grant 
was off to the war I Questioned more closely, 
wee Jeanie, who had quite a gift of narration 
for her years, described how Mrs. Grant herself 
had come into the surgery to ask who it was 
that had sent for the doctor. Then, on hearing 
that it was James Greig, she asked, '' wi' a bit 
smile," if she would send round " a fine young 
doctor £rom Edinburry " who had come to do 
Dr. Grant's work. 

"'Hoots! I'm no' wantin' ony o' thae lads 
frae Edinburry," James growled, ''He'll be 
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like her graun* young plumber — ^thinkin' he 
kens a'thing, and he kens naething ! What's 
ta'en the doctor that he's awa' ? There'll no' 
be a man left in the toon afore long !" 

Mrs. Burns agreed that the tender mercies of 
the lad from Edinburgh would probably be 
cruel; she recommended Greig to have nothing 
to do with the dangerous youth. " Stop in yer 
bed," she advised, " an' tak' the meedicine 
reg'lar; it'll dae mair for ye than he will." 

Wee Jeanie, standing bright-eyed by the door, 
hstened to all this with keen interest while she 
waited further orders. 

" Rin up tae Mistress Grant an' say no' tae 
send the young doctor — I'm no' carin' for him," 
Greig commanded; and off the child scampered 
on her errand. The children of the poor are 
allowed to share in the life of their elders as 
the children of better-off parents never are. 
Jeanie was now possessed of the interesting 
news that James Greig was lying ill in bed, but 
refused to see the new doctor, and drink- 
ing doses of nasty, black-looking medicine in a 
wine-glass. This was all very interesting and 
exciting; but her information was to be put 
to further use. As the child scudded round 
the comer of the house, her head well down to 

meet the bitter north wind, she almost ran into 
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Alec Campbell, loitering there for no apparent 



reason. 

it 



Hey ! Jeanie/' he addressed her in an ex- 
cited whisper, " where are ye off to ? Bide a 
minit ! D'ye ken is James Greig at hame the 
day V 

" Aye, he's at hame; he's lying ben the hoose 
awfae seeck. Leezie's pit a fire in the room, an' 
he'll no' hae the new doctor from Edinburry, 
he says he's ower young," Jeanie told him, 
proud of her intimate knowledge of the Greigs' 
affairs. 

" lizzie'll be gey busy then ?" Campbell 
asked. 

" Aye, awfae thrang ! That's the way I'm 
goin' to the doctor's for her." 

Campbell whistled the bar of a tune while he 
considered matters for a minute. 

" See here, Jeanie," he said then, feeling in 
his pocket as he spoke. " Here's a penny for 
ye if ye'll can get Lizzie oot to speak wi' me 
a meenit — but mind, ye're no' to let James 
Greig hear tell o't." 

It did not take Jeanie very long to solve this 
problem. Turning back to the house, she 
popped her head in at the door and bawled out — 

" Lizzie ! Are ye there, Lizzie ? Will I 
bring doon the milk £rae the shop for ye ?" 
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When Lizzie appeared at the door in response 
to this generous ofier, Cupid's messenger dropped 
her voice to a whisper, and indicated to the girl 
that someone was wanting to speak to her round 
the comer. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Greig was a good deal alarmed that evening 
by his increasing weakness. True, the mysteri* 
ous pain was gone — dispelled, he thought, by 
those liberal doses of Lumbago Mixture and 
Smothers Syrup which had been his portion 
all day — ^but he was unable to think of food. 
It never occurred to him to connect this loss of 
appetite with the strange mixture of drugs he 
had been swallowing all day, so the only logical 
conclusion was that it must be one of the 
symptoms of his disease. 

A discovery which he made later on in the 
evening increased his fears not a little: Lizzie 
was choking with suppressed tears. In vain she 
tried to turn away, to cough, to say that she had 
a cold. Finally she broke down altogether and 
sobbed aloud. Greig concluded that he must be 
looking much worse than he knew. 

** Dinna greet, my lassie," he said resignedly. 
** We maim submit tae the Lord's will." 

** It's no' possible," was Lizzie's answer, and 

she sobbed again, 
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Now the truth was that the wave of patriotism 
which had swept Dr. Grant away to the war had 
reached Lizzie's sweetheart also; Campbell had 
come that evening to tell her that he had ^i- 
listed. This, not her father's illness, was the 
reason of her tears. But after the high words 
that had passed between them about Campbell, 
Lizzie could not let her father know the real 
cause of her grief: she caught eagerly at his 
misapprehension. 

*' Ye see, I'm not used with illness, father,'' 
she explained. "" And I get that pit aboot !" 

Greig was at once flattered and alarmed. He 
gave a deep sigh, and told Lizzie that she was 
very mindful of his comforts, she had aye been 
a good lassie, and when he was gone this would 
be her consolation. . • . She had done all that 
a body could for him now. . . . She must go 
off to her bed, and maybe he would be better 
the mom. . . • 

He heard her ascend the little staircase a few 
minutes later, sobbing at every step as if her 
heart would break. 

"£h, poor lassie 1 Listen till her!" he muttered. 

Good and dutiful as Lizzie had always been 
to him, he had scarcely suspected that she had 
such depths of emotion. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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Morning broke cold and dark. Snow showers 
had come up with the north-east wind, and half- 
melted white patches made the rest of the 
ground look startlingly black by contrast. A 
lead-coloured sky hung low over the dark land, 
flocks of gulls, driven inland by the cruel weather, 
flew screaming across the bare fields; an icy, 
bitter world it was that day. 

Lizzie Greig, her eyes red with weeping, rose 
early, like the virtuous woman of Proverbs, to 
see to the ways of her household. She lit the 
kitchen fire, boiled the kettle, and made a cup 
of potent tea for her father. When she took it 
to him, she found his mood perfectly attuned to 
the darkness of the morning. 

'"I'll jist hae a wee drap tea an' a bittie 

toast," he said feebly, *' and I'm feared even 

that'll no' lie on my stummick." But as he 

smelt the goodly smell of the tea, some ghost 

of his former hearty self awoke in the man, afid 

he held out his hand eagerly for the cup. Nor 

could he account to himself for the gusto with 

which he munched up the toast — he had scarcely 

expected to be able to swallow a morsel of it. 

This food and drink, the first he had tasted for 

twenty-four hours, had a suddenly reviving 

effect upon him. " It's time I was up," he 

thought for a moment. 
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And then that grave malady from which he 
really was suffering — a failure of Hope — surged 
over him once more, and he fell back upon his 
pillow with a disheartened grunt. What, after 
all, was the use of getting up so early ? It 
wasn't now as it used to be. He had nothing 
to do early in the day — no regular job awaiting 
him. What would he find to do with himself ? 
He might as well lie still a little longer. He 
could not deny that since the cup of tea he was 
feeling " a wee thing better," yet after such an 
attack as he had just had it would be rash to 
think of going out if he got up ; then there would 
be nothing for it but to sit in his chair by the 
kitchen fire all day long, and that wasn't a 
bright prospect. He was better where he was. 

He could hear Lizzie moving about the 
kitchen at her work. She began raking at the 
range — ^the one he had so proudly fitted in for 
her the year before. And as he remembered 
this, Greig sat up on his elbow with a brighter 
expression. Had he not heard Lizzie murmur 
something about one of the flues not working 
quite well ? Perhaps the stove needed over- 
hauling — happy thought ! 

" Lizzie ! Are ye there ? Come here a 
meenit!" he called, and Lizzie ran to him, 
looking rather anxious. 
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" Are ye wurse, father ? Will ye tak* yer 
meedioines V^ she asked. 

" Hoots ! I*m no wantin' meedioines ! What's 
that ye were tellin' me a wee while ago aboot 
the flues ? Are they no' drawin' weel 1" 

'* Oh, they're drawin' fine. Dinna fash yersel' 
aboot the range; it couldna be better/' said 
Lizzie, anxious to soothe the invalid. She 
little knew what a knell her words sounded in 
his heart ! 

"" Eh, dear me !" was all the poor man said, 
as he sank down under the blankets once more, 
the cheerful little spark of hope that had kindled 
in his breast for a moment now quite extin- 
guished. 

The kitchen clock struck ten; Lizzie was 
washing dishes at the sink; then she began 
to peel and scrape potatoes; the clock struck 
eleven. 

" Ye needna be makin' ony meat for me the 
day, Lizzie," Grieg called to her. " I'm no' 
wantin' onything." 

He turned his face to the wall and gave him- 
self up to the darkest thoughts. Weak from 
want of his accustomed food, and sickened by 
much unaccustomed medicine, it is no wonder 
that his miserable bodily sensations were reflected 

in his mental condition. 
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'' Lizzie/' he called out after another half- 
hour had passed, '' I'm thinkiii' I'd like to see 
the minister." 

Lizzie was genuinely alarmed now. Like Mrs. 
Quickly, she had hoped that things were not so 
bad with her father as to turn his thoughts God- 
ward. She was terrified by this request. 

'' I'll awa' an' send Jeanie to the Manse/' 
she cried, flinging a shawl over her head, and 
rushing to the door. But here she met with an 
unexpected helper, for a visitor was coming up 
to the door just as she went to it — a tall, burly 
man in a thick overcoat. 

6ood-moming, Lizzie," he said rather gruffly. 
Is your father in just now ? I'm wanting to 
see him on business." 

Eh, Mr. Buchanan I Father's no' weel the 
day," cried Lizzie. '' 'Deed, he gied me an 
awful turn the now, wantin' me to send wurd 
for the minister I" 

The minister !" said Buchanan, the builder. 
What's he wanting with the minister ?" 
I'm sure I canna say — ^unless he's feelin' 
that ill he's thinkin' he's deein'," said Lizzie. 

*' Dying ? You're talking nonsense, lassie," 
the man said. " Let me come in and see him. 
I'll soon see whether he's very ill. You've had 
the doctor, I suppose ?" 
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'Deed, no, sir; father wouldna hear tell o' 
yon new doctor — ye see Dr. Grant's ofi to the 



war/* 
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Very foolish not to get the young man. 
Come, may I go in and see your father ?" 
Buchanan persisted, and Lizzie, glad to get 
another opinion, showed the builder into the 
sick-room without further delay. He advanced 
towards the bed, and looked down at Greig's 
massive figure, huddled all to one side under 
the blankets. 

" Hullo, James !» he said kindly. " What's 
this I hear ? What's wrong with you, man ?" 

Greig turned slowly round in his bed, and 
looked up at his late master. 

'' Eh, I'm jist a done auld man, sir; the 
strength's a' oot o' me thegither," he began. 
"" I was east the road takin' a walk to mysel' 
yesterday, an' the wund caught me fair atween 
the shouthers wi' an awfu' stoond. I've no' 
been oot o' my bed syne." 

Buchanan sat down to consider the sick man's 
appearance. 

" It'll be a touch of rheumatism you've got," 

he said. " You've always been such a healthy 

man, you think more of it than another man 

would, perhaps. You should get the doctor, 

though." 
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He did not see any signs of mortal illness in 
Greig, and therefore turned the conversation 
into another channel. 

" It's unfortunate that you're laid up," he 
said, '* for I've come to ask you to help me with 
a very particular matter to-morrow morning. 
Young Campbell's left me in the lurch — you'll 
have heard that ?" 

" What are ye sajdn' ?" Greig exclaimed, 
sitting up on his pillow with sudden energy. 

'' Campbell's enlisted — off to-day. Quite right 
of course; but he leaves me with half a dozen 
jobs undone on my hands. There's Mrs. Grant's 
stove again — that's the worst of the lot. You'll 
remember about it, I dare say, a year or two ago, 
the one she " 

" I'm no' verra likely to forget it !" said Greig 
bitterly, as Buchanan paused for a moment. 
"" Sae it's wrang again, is it ?" A smile broke 
over his face; he was sitting straight up in his 
bed now. 

** Yes, yes — all wrong, she says. It's never 

worked very well since that time. So Mrs. 

Grant has been at me to see if nothing can be 

done for it, and Campbell was put on the job 

last Monday; and whether the lad's head was 

filled with the war, or whether he was in love, 

or both perhaps, I can't say — but he made the 
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stove draw worse than ever ! And there's Mrs. 
Grant without a kitchen fire or hot water in 
this weather, and me without a man to put on 
the job for her." 

A smile of radiant triumph spread slowly over 
Greig's face. 

" She'd better send to Edinbury for yon 
clever lad she had afore/' he suggested. 

"' Welly that wouldn't quite meet the case, you 
see, Greig/' said the builder; '' for, as my man 
began the job, I'm anxious to carry it through — 
to show her that my men can do better than the 
Edinburgh men, after all. D'ye see ?" 

" Aye," said Greig; he saw very distinctly. 

'" But here's Campbell gone, and the other 
fellow I have isn't a trained workman; he's no 



experience 

Buchanan hesitated, remembering that he 
had held Greig's experience very cheap two 
years ago ; but he hoped this point might escape 
his listener, so hurried on: *' The fact is, there 
isn't a young man to be had now for love or 
money." 

"" It's an aw&e business," said Grieg stolidly. 
He was burning to ofEer his services there and 
then; would — ^and could — ^have leapt from his 
sick-bed and flown to work upon Mrs. Grant's 
stove; yet pride held him silent. If the pro- 
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posal was to be made, it was to come from the 
master, not from him. 

Buchanan saspected the state of matters, but 
he too was proud. He coughed, hesitated, 
repeated once or twice, ''Well, it's most un- 
fortunate — ^I'm put in a difficult position." . . • 
Finally, he made a half-and-half suggestion. 

" I don't suppose you would feel able to step 
up there to-morrow along with me and take a 
look at the stove ?" 

'' It wadna harm the stove to look at it," 
Greig admitted; but he added, with a smile of 
triumph, '' An' no' verra muckle good either, 
I'm thinkin' I" Then he relapsed into silence 
again. 

'' The question is more whether it would harm 
you," the builder persisted. '* Woi^ld you be fit 
to come out to-morrow, d'you think ?" 

"Maybe yes, maybe no," said Greig coldly; 
he was not going to dis[day undignifi^ eager- 
ness in the matter, though his heart was thump- 
ing heavily with excitement. 

The builder burst out laughing. 
You're a proud fellow, Greig," he said, 

and no mistake; you know quite well what 
I'm wanting — ^will you take on the job your- 
self?" 

'* Aye, will I," Greig answered, without any 
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shade of hesitation. " I'll be up the morn an' 
see til't myser." 

The battle was over, and he had won the 
day: the master had asked him to return to 
work. 

" And what about this pain you were telling 
me about ?" Buchanan asked, a little afraid to 
take the responsibility of urging a man to rise 
from his sick-bed and undertake a heavy day's 
work. 

" It's a wee thing easier the day — ^the meedi- 
oine shifted it," Greig replied. 

" But you'll be feeling weak still, I dare say — 
I'm not wanting to make you ill again, mind," 
the builder insisted. 

" Maybe when I've had my meat I'll be feeling 
stronger," Greig answered shamelessly, forgetting 
how he had countermanded his dinner a short 
half hour ago. 

" Well, I'm glad you're able for your dinner; 
that's always a good sign," said Buchanan 
heartily, as he rose to go. " It's just been a 
twinge of rheumatism with the north wind. 
Then I'll meet you up at Dr. Grant's to-morrow 
morning; we'll not be too early, as you're on 
the sick list to-day — let's say ten o'clock." 

" Verra weel, sir," said Greig. As Buchanan 
was going he turned back again to add : 
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*' Then I may depend on you just now, Greig. 
In fact, you'll come back to work till times are 
better again — for the ' duration of the war/ 
we'll say ?" 

'' An' then ye'll gie the wark to some smairt 
lad that kens a' aboot a'thing, I suppose ?" 
Greig said bitterly. 

Buchanan hesitated for a moment, then held 
out his hand to Greig. 

" You'll have your work from me till you 
choose to give it up, and there's my hand on 
the bargain, Greig. If I told you the truth I 
would let you know you're worth two of the 
younger men any day yet." 

This unsolicited testimonial was all that Greig 
had needed to fiU his cup of joy to the brim; 
he was quite silent, almost stunned with the 
sudden happiness that had once again illuminated 
his horizon. So he only gave a short grunt 
of satisfaction, and turned his head away, as 
if to end the interview. Buchanan passed out 
into the kitchen and nodded to Lizzie, who 
stood by the fire stirring some milk food in a 
little pan. 

" Not much wrong with your father," he told 

her. "" Give him a good dinner, and get him to 

sit up by the fire in the afternoon, and he'll be 

all right to-morrow." 
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Lizzie could scaicely believe this hopeful view 
of her invalid's condition. She ran into the 
bedroom to see if it could possibly be true. 

''Maister Buchanan's telling me that ye're 
to eat a good dinner, father/' she cried; 
"and me gettin' ready a droppie ground rice 
for ye !" 

" Ground rice !" Grieg repeated, with loathing 
in his tones. " Bin up to the butcher's, like a 
good lassie, an' get a pund o' liver, an' fry it 
for me wi' a slice or twa o' ham — ^that's mair 
what I'm wantin' !" 

'' And what aboot the minister ?" Lizzie 
asked, mystified by this sudden recovery. 

'* Hoots — I'm no' wantin' ony o' yer minis* 
ters," said her father, forgetting apparently that 
his own lips, not hers, had asked for ghostly 
counsel so short a time ago. 

Liver and ham, and no word of the minister ! 
All was well then, thought Lizzie, as she gladly 
flung her shawl over her head and ran up the 
hiU to the butcher's shop, much at a loss to 
imagine how Mr. Buchanan had wrought this 
miracle of healing. 



By the afternoon our friend was up, and sit- 
ting by the fireside smoking a pipe. His one 
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day and night of illness now appeared to him 
as a hideous dream on which he looked back 
with shudderii^. 

'' Yon was an awfae torn I had, Lizzie/' he 
told his daughter solenmly. " If ye hadna been 
sae cUver an' gi'en me a' thae meedicines I 
micht hae been waur than I was." 

I believe it/' said Lizzie, with conviction. 

They're sayin' that Syrup's saved mair lives 
than maist doctors." 

Aye, it's fine stuff — see hoo I am the day 
forbye what I was last night !" 

"' Ye look fine," said Lizzie. 

Greig was all unaware what the potent medi* 
cine that physicked his pain had really been; 
he would have mocked at anyone who had told 
him that his illness was a failure of the spirit, 
not of the flesh, that this restoration to health 
was a rally of Hope. 

Life had become suddenly full of zest again, 
and with mental appetite came bodily hunger, 
too. By half-past three Lizzie was delighted to 
see the convalescent look at the clock and re- 
mark: 

'' Fm wearyin' on m' tea ; I hadna sae muckle 
dinner, ye see." 

It was on the tip of her tongue to remind him 

of that pound of liver and those slices of ham 
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he had so much relished at twelve o'clook; but 
a wise feminine instinct kept her silent. 

" Would ye fancy a bit cheese with yer tea ?" 
she asked, and the suggestion was hailed with 
delight. 

After this second hearty meal Qreig decided 
to '' take a turn '' along the street to try his 
strength. The turn extended to a good walk, 
and he came in at dusk with small trace of the 
invalid about him. Then, and only then, it was 
that he told Lizzie of his projected return to 
work. 

'' Get oot my auld claes the mom,'' he com* 
manded. '" I'm to be at the doctor's early." 

"" Eh, are ye waur again, father ?" she cried. 
"' And what for would ye pit on yer auld claes 
to see the doctor 1" 

'' It's no' to see the doctor: it's to sort the 
stove I'm gaen." 

''To sort the stove?" Lizzie repeated, not 
able to take in the meaning of his words at first. 

'' Aye, that's what the maister was after the 
day; he canna get the job done: Campbell's 
'listed, ye see— he gaed awa' yesterday." 

But Lizzie could not yet bear to hear tib!s bit 
of news commented on; at the sound of Gamp- 
bell's name she turned away and went to the 
door, muttering something about the baker and 
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another loaf. Greig was a little soipiised by 
her conduct. He would have liked his great 
news to be received with more pleasure. Surely, 
he thought, Lizzie did not take in its magnitude, 
nor the completeness of the triumph he had 
wrung from the master — the way in which it 
was proved now beyond a doubt that no one 
else could put in stoves as he could. 

But when, after a long interval, Lizzie re- 
appeared carrying two loaves, she seemed pre- 
occupied with household afEairs, and said not 
another word about the matter. 



Long fast, long feast. The doctor's stove was 
attacked the next morning by Greig, after his 
two years of enforced holiday, as it had never 
been attacked before. 

Kneeling on the hearthstone, surrounded by 

a heap of bricks and mortar, covered with soot 

and daubed with splashes of Ume, Greig was 

himself again — ^the real man, not that ghost of 

him which had paced the roads in dismally 

grand Sunday clothes only two days before. 

Mrs. Grant came into the kitchen, and was not 

a little surprised to find her old enemy at work 

there. 

" Why, Greig 1" she exclaimed, " I didn't ex- 
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pect to see you here — ^and I thought you were 
ill, too? — didn't you send a little girl up for 
the doctor two days ago ?" 

" Aye, mem," said Greig, looking up from his 
work (as he knelt before the stove he might 
have been worshipping it, from the rapt ex- 
pression his face wore). '* Aye, I'd an awfae 
turn twa days syne — thon nor'-east wund gied 
it to me — ^awfae stoonds in the back, an' no' 
able for my meat a' the day." 

" And you wouldn't have the young doctor 
from Edinburgh?" said Mrs. Grant, a little 
mischievously. 

" Thae young men ken verra little, in my 
opinion," Greig replied, with a fine intonation 
of contempt; *' sae I jist took some grand 
meedicines I was readin' aboot in the papers, 
an' they pit me a' richt — ^no' that I was verra 
weel when Maister Buchanan cam' askin' me to 
come here an' sort the range — but I didna like 
to refuse him, ye see, and him wi'oot anither 
man for the job." 

Mrs. Grant was a woman of some generosity 
of nature, for she allowed James Greig to taste 
his triumph to the full. 

*' I'm sure I'm thankful to see you back to 
work again," she said. "" Though I once told 
you the stove wasn't rightly put in — ^it has never 
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worked well since I had that man out from 
Edinburgh at it." 

After this gratifying speech Greig decided that 
he, too, would be magnanimous. 

" Weel, weel, let bygones be bygones, mem," 
he said, with much the air of a monarch who 
pardons a criminal, '" I'll maybe can sort it 
for ye in the end." 

That was a day of heroic toil. Till late in the 
evening Greig worked on, with scarcely a respite 
even for his meals. At last, soot-covered and 
lime-encrusted, with broken finger-nails and 
scarred hands, he stood proudly before the 
range, now snugly ensconced in its place. 

She'll draw fine noo," he told the cook. 

Fit on a bit fire, and ye'll hae the water in 
the biler hot afore ye're an 'oor aulder." 

As he walked home in the dusk, rather sti£E 
after his long hours of resumed work, a deep 
contentment fiUed Greig's heart. He was needed 
again in the world — ^life was not over for him 
yet. A feeling of balmy good nature stole 
over him, that mood too seldom with any of 
us, which overflows in wide charity towards 
all men. He thought of Lizzie, what a good, 
kind daughter she was, how she had tended him 
in his illness, how overcome she had been when 
she thought him seriously iU ''I was 
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maybe ower hard on the lassie aboot Campbell/' 
he thought, for now that the osorper was well 
away he began to see him in a difierent light. 
'' Ye'U no' get auld hdds on young shouthers; 
the lad wasna meanin' ony hairm — I've kissed 
a lassie mysel' many's the time. . . . !" 

As he came down the street to his own door 
Greig was surprised not to see any light burn- 
ing inside the house. The kitchen window, 
generally so brightly lit, showed only a little 
flicker of firelight across the panes. 

"' Lizzie maun be oot/' he thought: but Hke 
door was not locked. 

Entering the kitchen, Greig found his daughter 
sitting by the fire, apparently quite idle; she 
had a letter in her hand, however, which she 
slipped into her pocket as he came in. 

*' What for have ye no' lit the lamp ?" Greig 
asked, striking a match to look at the clock. 
Then to his dismay he saw that Lizzie was crying. 
In his present happy mood the sight of her 
distress was unbearable to him. 

" Eh, my lassie ! what's come ower ye ?" he 
asked kindly, putting his dirty, lime-stained 
hand on her shoulder. It was impossible for 
Lizzie to conceal her grief, so she thought it 
best to tell her father what was wrong. 

'' Alec Campbell's awa', an' I'll no' see him 
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for six month an' mair/' she sobbed, and she 
thrust into his hand a photograph of Alec, 
tricked out in all his new garb of war. Then, 
gathering courage, she went on : 

'"Ye were that unkind aboot him, father, 
ca'in' him a' the names ye did, and him sae 
brave, an' goin' to fight for us a', an' . . ." 

Her accusation, though it was incoherent, was 
true; and conscience told Greig that this was 
the case; he had wreaked his own ill-humour 
on the young man quite unreasonably, and here 
was Lizzie breaking her heart over the whole 
business; it would never do. 

As the same landscape assumes totally difEer- 
ent aspects on a sunny or on a wet day, so 
identical situations in life are changed according 
to the light in which we view them. Greig's 
abounding good temper this evening was a 
transforming agency of this kind. Three days 
ago, when Campbell stood in his place, usurping 
his work, Greig had no words bad enough for 
the young man; now his mood was quite changed 
towards him. 

''Hoots, lizzie! I wasna verra weel yon 

nicht; ye needna have heedit me," he said, a 

little ashamed to confess to his sudden change 

of front, and seeing no other way out of the 

difiGLculty but the plea of illness. It would never 
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do to let Lizzie see that he had only hated 
Campbell because he had been given his work, 
so it was bettei to put the blame upon his own 
mysterious illness. " A man's no' himsel' when 
he's seeck/' he assured her. 

Then another and rather galling thought 
struck him — ^Lizzie had been weeping for Camp- 
bell all the time; that night when he thought 
her so wonderfully dutiful, this had been the 
real meaning of her tears ! Well, it was not 
flattering; but Greig felt able to bear anything 
to-night. 

" He'll be wantin' ye to marry him, then ?" 
he inquired, anxious to know how matters stood 
between Lizzie and the young man. 

Lizzie at this wiped her eyes, gave a little 
watery smile, and told her father that it wasn't 
the first time Alec had asked her. "' But ye've 
aye been that disagreeable tae him," she told 
her parent, with refreshing candour, 'Hhat I 
never let on tae ye aboot it." 

Greig considered this statement for a minute 

or two, weighing one thing against anoth^. 

How could he preserve his parental dignity, 

and yet seem to change his opinion of Campbell 

all at once? Then a bright idea occurred to 

him. 

" Wed, Lizzie," he said, " I'll no' say I was 
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oarin' verra muckle for Alec afore this; but 
then, ye see, the war's makin' an odds: it's no* 
every man'll gang, an' them that's gone willant, 
like Alec, are tae be respeckit — ^they're doin' the 
best they can." He paused for a moment and 
added, a trifle grudgingly perhaps, '' Ye can tak' 
him if ye like — I'll no' quarrel wi' ye aboot him 



noo." 



So it was that this iQ wind of war — ^which was 
hurrying millions of men into the grave as a 
housewife sweeps up the dust of the floor into 
her shovel — ^this ill wind blew nothing but good 
to James Greig and Lizzie. 
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REAL ESTATE : 

AN UNROMANTIC STORY 

Chafteb I 

'' Thbn olimate " (says Emerson) '' is a gieat 
impediment to idle persons." 

Neither Mrs. Smithson nor Caroline Mathers 
had crossed the doorstep since Friday morning. 
It was now Monday afternoon, and three days 
of unceasing rain had made their situation 
pretty nearly intolerable. 

If you have a grudge against anyone they can 
do nothing right — ^just as, when in sympathy 
with them, it is dif&cult to believe they can be 
in the wrong. 

Mrs. Smithson sitting cubelike in an easy- 
chair beside a small coal fire, looked across at 
Miss Mathers, her dire companion, indignant 
because she was silent, although half an hour 
ago she had been indignant at her for '' chat- 
tering." 

Miss Mathers, on the cold side of the room, 

aware of a draught at the back of her neck, 
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kept looking steadfastly at the bit of work — 
a piece of Irish crochet — ^with which her hands 
were occupied. All the time she was searing 
her employer with criticism. "" She a Christian ! 
A sea-anemone is as much of one I She just sits 
in that chair all day, and knits, and blinks, 
and sleeps, and wakens to eat and say something 
viperish, and then goes to bed. There's nothing 
wrong with her except overeating and want of 
exercise !" 

Mrs. Smithson stirred in her chair and sighed 
as she lifted the helmet she was knitting 
''for a deep-sea fisherman." It had indeed a 
gallant suggestion, and if it ever wrapt the 
brows of one of the toilers of the sea on a stormy 
night it justified her feeling of self-complacency. 
" I wonder/' she was thinking, '' that a woman 
calling herself a Christian like Caroline Mathers 
can put off her time and put out her eyes with 
that Irish crochet I A collar like that is most 
unsuitable at her age." Aloud she remarked: 
'' Put a little more coal on the fire, please. Miss 
Mathers; I feel shivery." She pulled her shawl 
about her and creaked an inch nearer the 
hearth. 

'* Is it necessary to rattle the tongs every time 
you mend the fire ?" she asked coldly. 

Miss Mathers laid down the tongs with osten- 
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tatioas quietness^ resumed her crochet, and 
pursed her lips. 

The steady rain poured on outside, drenching 
the budding trees by the gate. 

"' I should be much obliged if you could take 
that number of The Porck round to Mrs. O'Brien's 
— ^if it's not too wet," began Mrs. Smithson. 
" I had meant to go myself — only " 

'' Oh, it's much too wet for yot^," said Miss 
Mathers, lajdng down her crochet. '" I have a 
stijQf neck " — she glanced at the window — '* and 
I can scarcely move for rheumatism in my knee 
— ^my elbow too — ^but I dare say it will do me 
no harm to go out." 

'* Don't go if you think it wiU make you ill 
again," said Mrs. Smithson in a constrained 



voice. 
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Oh, a walk is wholesome," replied Caroline, 
with a vindictive glance at the inert form in 
the arm-chair. "' It's not good to sit still 
aa day." 

** I'm sure I wish I was able to go out like 
you!" sighed Mrs. Smithson, as Caroline left 
the room. 

She reappeared in a few minutes, red and 
resolute in face, her manner even more con- 
strained than before. 

'' Here is The Porch — ^but I can't find a bit of 
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string/' puled Mrs. Smithson, fumbling in her 
writing-table drawer. 

String was immediately found by Miss Mathers. 
Mrs. Smithson tied the magazine inefiectually 
together. Caroline laid it on the table, rolled 
it tight, and retied the string without a word, 
suppressed irritation in every movement. 

" I hope you're pleased now ?" said Mrs. 
Smithson sarcastically. She glanced at the 
window. " I think it's going to clear— you'd 
better wait for a bit and see." 

" Oh no, thank you — ^if I'm going to get wet, 
it's well to have time to change when I come in. 
Is The Parch aU ?" 

"Yes — only if you are passing Podgers', 
would you see if you can match this pink 
worsted ?" 

"Certainly" (very drily). "Is there any- 
thing else ?" 

" Nothing. I envy you — ^able to get out !" 

" It's better than sitting in all day. If I 
didn't feel a cold coming on, I shouldn't mind." 

" Oh, if you feel that I Why did you not tell 
me, and I'd have sent Emma — ^I'll send her 
now !" 

" I'm ready. I'd rather go." Miss Mathers 

had reached the door. " I can't afiord to nurse 

myself," she said, adding, as she looked back 
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in leaving the room: '" I've had to lead an active 
life, and perhaps it's befit." 

They parted with the mutoal detestation bred 
of an idle life, in monotonous circumstances; 
"' good women/' if unattractive, having kept the 
moral law in many points from their youth up. 
These three days had brought matters near to 
one of the small domestic volcanos that blew 
up every now and then between them, resulting 
in Caroline Mathers hinting at her resignation, 
and studjdng the '' Lady companions wanted " 
in the newspaper — though even her fond fancy 
could nowadays scarcely fit herself into the 
invariable picture required : "' Young, bright, 
domesticated, good musician, bridge-player.'' 

Mrs. Smithson, on the other hand, would begin 
a letter to her nephew, saying: '' I feel the time 
has come when Miss Mathers and I should 
part" — ^but as yet the letter had never been 
finished, nor had Caroline ever actually given 
up her situation. That, she felt, was always 
a possibility in reserve. 

Saturday had really been a stormy day — 
cold, too, and dark — ^so that very early they 
could no longer see to read or write. Not that 
they had anything to read that interested them, 
or to write that interested other people, but 
there was nothing else to do. 
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Th^y had eaten four meals together, sat 
together ahnost the whole day, gone to bed 
early, "'because the day had been so long/' 
and then lain awake because they had done 
nothing to make them sleep. 

Sunday again was wet. And a wet morning, 
in such circumstances, is little short of a calamity. 

The stifE neck had been started, and kept 
Caroline from going to church. Mrs. Smithson 
waddled into the dining-room, and read out, as 
usual, the quotation that was printed under 
the date on the *' Noble Thoughts " calendar 
which udomed the wall. This time it was, 
'* They shall ait an seats facing one another, and 
all grudges shaU be taken out of their hearts.'^ 

Caroline laughed a short, bitter laugh. 

*' It's from the Koran," said Mrs. Smithson; 
'' really, I don't think such Pagan things should 
be allowed — on a Sunday date, too, when there 
are so many nice texts they might have given — 
' By love serve one another,' or something 
like that." Miss Mathers smUed drily. ''I 
thought Mr. White had sent you that calendar," 
she said. "' It's not like his usual taste." 

''Oh, literary men admire so many curious 
things," said Mrs. Smithson. " But he seldom 
makes a mistake like that." Mr. White was her 
brother, the editor of two Church magazines — 
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The HausehM AUofy and another, The Porch, 
for younger readers. He had sent the calendar 
at CSiristmas. 

''I'm sure even the advertisements in The 
Household AUar are all sifted/' Mrs. Smithson 
went on. '' But perhaps he considers the Koran 
has to do with religion— of a kind. I think 
we won't have the second fire to-day. It's 
really cosier in here." A grunt from CSaroline 
was interpreted as consent. 

So the day had worn on — at least the light 
had waxed and waned; the meals had been 
q^read and eaten. The drawing-room fire had 
not been lighted; lamps were brought in; 
the servants both allowed to go out; the noise 
of the unceasing rain commented on; the small 
ailments of both women mentioned and mutually 
ignored many times; The Household AUar ekvd 
other Sunday magazines ransacked for any 
chance grain of liveliness amongst their pi^es. 
Finally, by 9.30, the state of tension between 
the two women had become so acute that they 
were obliged to go to bed early once more. 

Then Mrs. Smithson in hw airless chamber 

lay awake (much like a sea-lion in form), under 

heavy coverings, trying to imagine die was 

"thinking of her loss " — the death of a 

husband with whom she had but indi£Eerently 
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agreed — ^in reality kept awake by a mixture of 
irritation and indigestion. 

In the next room (a coldw bower) lay Caroline 
Mathers, shedding a few sour tears over what 
she called " an early passion/' and listening 
to the dram, drum, drumming, and again to the 
drum, drum, drumming, of the rain upon the 
roof of the bow-window. 

The ceaseless sound, to her a very dreary one, 
and her stiff neck now exaggerated to a good 
deal of pain, had wrought her up to a state of 
nervous loathing of eveiything. 

A sorry case for both women, but who was 
to blame 1 It is by no means easy for anyone, 
without striking talent, or fervour, or special 
opportunity, who has money enough to live 
comfortably, to find interesting work which will 
fill life. True, the world is full of cr3ring wants. 
But there is no great overseer to fit jobs to 
capacity, and each must discover what he or 
she can do unaided~<)r else stand idle. Neither 
Mrs. Smithson nor her companion had the least 
idea what was wrong with them. They would 
have been insulted by the su^estion that they 
needed employment. Indeed, they considered 
they were often " completely overdone." They 
did try hard, and unsuccessfully, to keep their 
t^npers with one another— Mrs. Smithson be- 
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cause she would really have been bereft without 
her companion, Caroline because she had no 
^ther home — ^they did try, and what in one 
way can be harder work than that, in a duU 
house, in wet weather, with no interest in larger 
subjects ? 

And this in a world where heroes have died: 
where lovers have sometimes met: where spring 
comes every year ! 

Well, by Monday afternoon the three wet days 
were over. When Miss Mathers came out of 
the house into the transparent sunshine and the 
poignant wind of the early spring day, in spite 
of her desire to consider herself a martyr, in 
spite of the remains of irritation and the stifE 
neck, some hint of its uncounted delights did 
penetrate her half-stifled senses. 

The cook was standing by the garden-gate, 
behind a laurel bush. She was chatting with 
the butcher's boy, and as the pathway was 
soft, they had not been aware of Miss Mathers' 
coming. 

The man leant on the railing, while his horse 
snatched great mouthfuls of the rich grass at the 
edge of the wall. 

"Just two old cats, / call 'em," the cook 

was saying. " And I don't know which is the 

worst — ^if it's not the one aiUn' 'tis the other. 
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Sez I to Emma, I sez, ' Emma/ sez I, ' when 
we signed on 'ere 'twas as cook and 'ousemaid, 
not as sick-nusses.' " She swayed from side 
to side as she spoke, as an elephant shifts from 
foot to foot. 

" I've no opinion of that kind o' work meself • 
I'll make beef-tea with anyone — ^but for hinvdlidsy 
not for 'ealthy people." 

What the man's reply would have been oan 
only be conjectured, for here Miss Mathers 
showed herself, her heightened colour betraying 
that she had heard what had been said. She 
nodded to him, and hastened down the path, 
rigid with consciousness, and could hear the 
exclamation, '' Let 'er 'ear, then; 'twill do 'er 
good!" as she padded along the oozing road- 
way.] 

Her messages were done in half an hour. 

It was not yet dusk as she passed the church 

door, and the evening se^ce had begun. 

No impulse of worship, but the feeling that she 

didn't want to go back so soon to sit all evening 

with Mrs. Smithson, impelled her to enter the 

building. It was large and nearly empty. A 

curate with a voice that seemed to bleat through 

cotton-wool was hurrying through the service. 

The congregation consisted mainly of women — 

a dozen or so, all old or middle-aged, like herself. 
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The Easter decoiations were still in evidenoe: 
primroses amongst their crinkled leaves, white 
lilac on the altar — ^the scent of them, wafted 
from a world of life, mingled with the damp 
sepulchral smell of the old church. Caroline 
leant back in her seat, hidden by a pillar, and 
deliberately allowed herself to become as miser- 
able as she could — ^it was quite a good deal — an 
asphyxia of the soul that still struggled feebly 
for breath. She knelt mechanically, and 
mechanically arose, and the little service had 
absolutely no effect upon her at all. She was 
glad when it was over, and left the church with 
much the same feeling with which she would 
have left a station if she had just missed the 
train. On nearing home she slackened her 
pace, and made a determined rally. *' I must 
be brighter this evening," she thought. ''She 
[Mrs. Smithson] has never stirred from the fire- 
side, I suppose!" As she turned the comer 
and came in sight of the house, a heavily built 
man was just entering the gate. His clothes 
had an indefinably foreign cut that attracted 
her notice, though she could not have said in 
what respect they differed from English clothes. 
The difference was slight, but in everything he 
wore. He lifted his hat as she came up and 

held the gate open to let her pass in, then 
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saddenly exclaimed: "Don't you know me, 
Miss Mathers V 

"Cjnril White!" ahe exclaimed. "Now, of 
cotuse, I remember 70a. I was sure I knew your 
face." They shook hands and she stood looking 
up at him astonished. 
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Chafteb II 

Cybil White, now a large, important-looking 
man, was Mrs. Smithson's nephew, the eldest 
son of "' the editor." He had not been at his 
aunt's house for more than ten years, and Miss 
Mathers had not seen him since as a hungry- 
looking, bright-eyed lad he used to pay them 
forced visits on Sunday afternoons. These ten 
years of successful business life in America, 
marriage, and prosperity, had altered him, 
enlarged him somehow, so that Miss Mathers 
had to peer into his face to reconstruct the 
former Cyril White in her memory. 

He had recognized her at once, for there had 
been no startling changes in her appearance 
since their last meeting; only all the little changes 
had been steadily for the worse — ^the lines on 
her face told a whole pitiful history of mean 
aims thwarted, irritation thrust down outwardly 
only to sour within. There was disappointment 
but no humility, suffering without patience, sup- 
pression without self-control. Her manner was 
that of her environment. Her clothes were a 

matter of chance rather than of choice, with 
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the exception^ perhaps, of one burning red rose 
amongst the rusty black trimmings of her hat. 
She wore all over her the marks of one who had 
given nothing to the world, and had got precious 
Uttle out of it. 

"Come in, Cyril— Mrs. Smithson will be 
delighted to see you," she said, rallying herself 
and trying to put a sound of welcome into her 
voice. In reality she was thinking that there 
was nothing in the house for supper. It was 
Emma's '' night out,'' and Mrs. Smithson had 
murmured something about "' just having a 
tray." 

He followed her into the house, and whilst he 
was taking ofE his outer coat Caroline looked 
into the drawing-room to announce his arrival. 
The room was very hot, and Mrs. Smithson 
had fallen asleep by the fireside. Never hand- 
some, asleep in her chair she was an unlovely 
sight, merely an ugly mass of flesh propped up 
into some squareness, and girdled with black 
bombazine, her heavy, mud-coloured face sur- 
mounted by a dubiously white cap. 

Roused from her slumber in a hurry, Miss 
Mathers having whispered in her ear that her 
nephew had arrived, she sat up, rubbed her face, 
straightened her cap, and then trundled to the 
door to receive him. . . . 
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An hour later, when Cyril had taken his 
leave and returned to his hotel, refusing his 
aunt's ofier of dinner and a bed, the two women 
were left alone again. Mrs. Smithson sighed 
heavily: " My nephew has evidently been a very 
successful man." 

*' People seem to make money so quickly over 
there/' said Miss Mathers. "" But of course he 
married a rich wife." 

" Yes. We'll see her to-morrow," said Mrs. 
Smithson. She added : " Though I've no sym- 
pathy with widows who marry again." She 
sighed heavily once more : " I could never have 
thought of such a thing !" 

"" I should think not !" retorted Miss Mathers 
acidly. She reflected that it was remarkable 
her employer had married once, far less thought 
of marrying again. In this she did Mrs. Smith- 
son loss than justice, for underneath her inertia 
there was a considerable fund of real kindliness. 
She had once been a round-faced, pink-cheeked 
girl with a sort of flabby good-humour about her, 
that was winning in its own way. Her nephew 
had always preferred her to his other relatives, 
and she was stirred to a mild excitement by 
seeing him again. 

Next day he came, bringing his wife with him. 

Mrs. Smithson, this time wide awake and 
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wearing her best cap, received them afiably. 
Mrs. Cyril White had been a rich widow, and 
was a few years older than her husband. But 
only a few years, and plumpness, self-satisfac- 
tion, money, and good clothes had now almost 
obliterated the difierence. She brought with 
her into the small room, which was comfortable, 
but not by any means handsomely furnished, 
an atmosphere of wealth that seemed quite out 
of place. The scent of the violets she wore 
mingled with the faint smell of her sables, and 
a whifi of some other scent. A drench of 
eucalyptus when she anticipated a cold was the 
only perfume Mrs. Smithson ever used, except 
the virulent " moth cure " in which her ancient 
muff and boa were preserved during the summer, 
and the fragrance from her visitor's furs and 
flowers made her instantly suspicious. 

"" I was sure she would be that kind of 
woman," she said afterwards to Miss Mathers. 

Cyril had a little business to arrange with 
his aunt about the sale of a house which had 
belonged partly to his Either, and partly to 
Mrs. Smithson. She took him into the dining- 
room to show him some papers, and left Miss 
Mathers to entertain his wife. 

Mrs. White sat in the arm-chair in the bow- 
window, and Miss Mathers sat on a hard cane 
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chair opposite. The harsh light fell through 
the lace window-curtains, giving an unmiti- 
gated view of every feature. 

The other woman looked at her lazily. She 
leant back in her chair, her furs thrown open, 
a string of pearls close about her thick white 
throat, her veil carefully arranged, her hair 
glistening, her face smooth and comely. If she 
was too fat and her figure redundant, it was 
well disposed of and carefully dressed, and she 
had that nameless expression as if she were just 
tasting something dehcious that the conscious- 
ness of wealth with self-complacency alone can 
give. 

" Poor thing 1" she was thinking. " I wonder 
what she's made of. She looks like a rag 
doU !" 

Aloud she inquired if Miss Mathers had 
thought her husband changed since she had last 
seen him. 

'' Oh, completely changed. He was only a 
very young man when he came here last. It 
must have been ten years ago." 

'' Ah, weVe been married for seven years," 
said Mrs. White. Miss Mathers was thinking : 

'' That woman looks just like the wax figures 

in hair-dressers' shops. I don't believe her hair 

is her own " (It was, though !), '^ and there is 
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nothing in Cyril White, I'm sure, to make 
anyone look so pleased with themselves." 

She was wrong again there, for it wasn't 
anything in Cyril White that made his wife 
look so complacent; it was not love, but self- 
delight. 

Outwardly they sat talking agreeably enough, 
conscious all the while of the d^p inner an- 
tagonism of their natures, Mrs. White feeling 
that her efiort to be agreeable was wasted, and 
that she might just as well have sat in silence; 
Miss Mathers, under the surge of jealousy that 
had risen in her heart, persuading herself it was 
merely disapproval. 

Presently Cyril returned; the tension relaxed. 
Mrs. Smithson talked to the wife, and he chatted 
very pleasantly with Miss Mathers — ^reminded 
her how he used to chafi her as a boy, asked 
her about some of the neighbours, and so on. 
She thought him greatly improved. Only an 
unfortunate remark of Mrs. White's set up the 
east wind again in the little party. She said, 
looking out of the window and vaguely including 
the neighbouring houses, speaking with her 
distinct American twang : 

" Now what do you all find to do with your- 
selves all day in a place like this ?" 

" Oh, we have our own duties, and even 
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pleasures, trivial as they may appear to you V* 
was Miss Mathers' instant retort. And Mrs. 
Smithson merely stared, then said : " Between 
one thing and another, it's wonderful how the 
day passes." 

But the shaft had gone home. The few 
minutes that remained of the visit dragged. 
Mrs. White saw she had ofEended, and tried 
to explain her remark. 

'' My niece is waiting at the hotel for us," 
she went on. '' She has come down here for 
change of air, and I was just wondering what 
she could find to do all day long. She's been 
ill, and can't stay in London just now." 

'' No doubt she will find some companions of 
her own age to amuse her," said Miss Mathers 
with a snifi. 

'' Young people now seem to do nothing but 
play games," said Mrs. Smidison — ''and such 
athletic games. When I was a girl I used to 
enjoy a game of croquet or la giace, but not 
tramping about in heavy boots with a hockey 
club !" 

'' No, indeed. Aunt Mary, I'm sure you never 

did anjrthing of the kind. But this is a very 

learned young woman — not the sporting tjrpe 

at all. I'm always afraid of her myself," said 

Cyril. " She's a great Greek scholar." 
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** A great Greek scholar !" said Mrs. Smithson, 
aghast. " What did you say her name was ?" 

" Quite a pretty name — Eunice Fairfax. She's 
the daughter of my wife's eldest brother." 

'* And what made her study Greek V Mrs. 
Smithson asked. 

" WeD," said the aunt, " that I can't tell you. 
She's always been a quiet, thoroughgoing creature 
ever since her babyhood, and when she once 
took to Greek, my brother said wild horses 
wouldn't have stopped her." 

'* She didn't get her tastes from your side of 
the family, Louise," said Cyril, laughing. 

"No, indeed," Mrs. White replied with a 
good-natured smile, *' I don't know ten w(»ds 
of any language but my own, except just enough 
French to buy a hat in Paris." 

She rose to go. "" I'll tell Eunice to come 
and see you one day when she's got settled here. 
She'll be for some months at least in the hotel." 

Mrs. Smithson murmured something about 
being pleased to see the girl. Miss Mathers 
remarked coldly that she feared such a learned 
young woman would find nothing to amuse her 
in their house. 

She doesn't want amusement," said Cyril. 

She's wanting work, she says !" He laughed 

cheerfully, as if the very idea were absurd. 
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" Well, no one need ever be at a loss for em- 
ployment in this world/' said Miss Mathers 
primly. 

She had conjured up a horrible picture of this 
upsetting young scholar, with her Greek, and 
her superiority, and her enforced idleness, and 
fervently hoped they would never see her. 

After another five minutes of constrained talk 
Mrs. White told her husband that they had 
promised to return to the hotel by six o'clock. 
They were o£E next morning on their luxurious 
journey to their own busy, important life. This 
had been a mere glimpse for them into something 
different, a sort of '" peep in at the cottage 
door." He assured his aunt that their little 
bit of business would be promptly settled. He 
would see to it himself in London. ''And 
remember the tip I gave you about the invest- 
ments, Aunt Mary. That should bring you in 
a nice little sum by next year. Gk)od-bye, Miss 
Mathers ; glad to see you looking so well — younger 
than ever I" He waved his hand to them in 
farewell, as the car slid away from the front 
gate, and Miss Mathers turned back into the 
house. 

" Cyril, you are an old humbug," murmured 
Mrs. White, settling herself into her furs. 

Well, she used to be a kind old thing. She 
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always gave me cake at tea when I was a boy. 
She doesn't look exactly cheerful now. Poor 
Aunt Mary's not a stimulatiBg compamon. But 
I dare say she's happy in her own way, and no 
doubt she got a stocking for her old age." 
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Chapter III 

That evening Mrs. Smithson did not sleep in 
her chair. She had a good deal of information 
to give to Caroline Mathers as to her money 
afiairs, for in spite of continual friction there 
was a certain confidence between them, and 
neither of the two women would have concealed 
from the other anything of real importance 
about their circumstances. It seemed that 
Cyril White had recommended several altera- 
tions in his aunt's investments. He had jotted 
down the names of two companies in particular, 
from which he said she would be safe to get a 
return much larger than any she got at present. 
"' ' And if you want a little gamble/ he said " 
(here she lowered her voice apologetically — ^the 
word was so curious on her lips), " ' put a hundred 
or two into land in Moonshine City, and you may 
have as many thousands in three years' time.' 
It's Real Estate, he says." 

Miss Mathers looked at the list with awe. 
" He has made all his own money in a few 
years," Mrs. Smithson went on. 

'' Except what his wife has 1" Caroline put in. 
'' That seems to be a good deal." 
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They fell to discussing wealth and its possi- 
bilities (such small possibilities from their point 
of view !) just as two schoolgirls might have 
done, only instead of the rainbow-coloured 
schemes of girlhood, they planned a trip to 
Harrogate, " just whenever they felt inclined/* 
perhaps even a few weeks in a' London hotel. 
" And I shouldn't care to move into a larger 
house at my age — even if I had more money/* 
said Mrs. Smithson, " but I would knock out a 
little conservatory by the dining-room window, 
and do up the spare bedroom — ^and just take 
cabs whenever I wanted to." 

This was indeed a dream of luxury. Miss 
Mathers, gazing into the fire, flushed by the 
vision of a wider life thus called up, murmured, 
" If / ever had money — ^but of course I never 
mil have much — I'd always spend a certain 
amount on dress; not on extravagant clothes ^ 

of course, like that woman's to-day, but I should 
like a fur coat — mink or something like that; 
and there's that delightful pension in Rome " 

'^We might go there together if our ships 
come in," said Mrs. Smithson almost gaily. 
'' But it's past ten o'clock, and we must go to 
bed." 

Miss Mathers lay long awake that night. 
She had ninety-seven pounds in the Post Office 
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Savings Bank, '' between me and want/' as she 
grimly expressed it. '* It*s always right to have 
some provision against sickness/' she thought. 
Then the remembrance of the *' little gamble " 
came over her. If she added another three 
pounds from her salary, she might put £100 
into the '' gamble !' — and if she won a thousand 1 
What would she not do ? " That would be 
£50 a year/' she thought, ** for of course I should 
invest it safely at once " (those imaginary sums 
are always " safely invested at once "). " Or 
I could even buy an annuity — I know I've seen 
£100 pounds for £1,000. I'll soon be fifty-four, 
and no one, except Mrs. Smithson, ix)uld think 
I was strong! It's wonderful, too, how long 
annuitants Uve-it's having no money worry, I 
suppose. With that and my salary, I could be 
most comfortable, and could even lay by a little 
I so that I needn't be dependent on anybody's 

whims, and could leave Mrs. Smithson any day 
I liked. . . . She'd value me far more if she 
knew that," she thought, for life had brought her 
a certain inevitable bitter wisdom on small points, 
though a larger range of vision was beyond her. 
Mrs. Smithson's dreams were rosy. She 
imagined herself, in new rich weeds and a seal- 
skin coat, descending from a totally unnecessary 
cab at the door of a Berlin shop, well-known of 
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old, to purchase a bit of fancywork to take with 
her to the hotel at Harrogate. Or, even a 
bolder fli^t, arriving at the wonderful pension 
in Rome, with Miss Mathers, having '" taken 
Emma as a maid." To her lethargic disposition 
the thought of any journey was unpleasant, 
but the comforts of the pension had been en- 
larged upon by Miss Mathers, and with Emma 
in constant attendance, and " more money," all 
would be well. She fell asleep before she had 
settled what her donations were to be to the 
local charities — " and I'll give Miss Mathers a 
fur-lined coat," she added to herself in a burst 
of generosity. "' She wouldn't make such a fuss 
about the cold if she had one." 

By next morning their decision was taken, 
and Mrs. Smithson had written to her solicitor, 
whilst Miss Mathers went out to the post office 
carrying her savings-bank book. '' Nothing ven- 
ture^ nothing hwe^^ she murmured to herself to 
keep her courage up. She was not without 
common sense, and she knew what she was 
doing — ^knew that speculative investments of 
any kind were sternly forbidden by all reliable 
advisers to widows, orphans and single women. 
(Why men should be allowed this wild pleasure 
any more, she did not stop to think.) Cyril 

White had not recommefndeA this. He had 
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mentioned it with a laugh. The foreign railways 
he had advised his aunt to consider were, she 
knew, a very different matter. Still, she was 
going to do it. A new possibility is even more 
alluring than a new probability in a dull life. 
There was a sense of quickening in the very air. 
She remembered as she walked on how Mrs. 
White had said : " What do you all do with 
yourselves all day long, in a place like this ?" 
The streets were full that morning, and the 
town had a spurious look of business, but indeed 
a close observer might have asked the question 
more earnestly. Women, women, women — the 
streets seemed filled with nothing else — all idle 
more or less, all pocketing and fussing about 
like so many hens. There was Mrs. Fitzmaurice, 
who hurried a little to get past Miss Mathers 
without having to stop and speak. She was one, 
and Miss Button — ^Miss Mathers had to stop her 
to inquire how Jane was — ^was another. That 
young woman at the corner with the baby and 
nurse was Mrs. Benbow. Miss Mathers had no 
patience for Mrs. Benbow — she knew her mother- 
in-law. And Miss Boyd — ah. Miss Boyd had a 
perfect faculty for finding out other people's 
affairs. Caroline kept the savings-bank book 
in her muff as she passed. And the Hudson 
girls just returning from golf. . . . She noted, 
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and named the familiar figures one by one as 
she encountered them, knowing to a certain 
extent how each of them was circumstanced. 

" What do you all do with yourselves all day 
in a place like this?" Mrs. White had asked. 
Could the awful Eye that used to be repre- 
sented in ancient woodcuts peering down on earth 
through feather-bed clouds, have noted all their 
activities It would have found them very 
diCEerent. 

Mrs. Fitzmaurice, for instance, had a power 
all her own of being tremendously busy about 
trifles. All day she fluttered about her 
hideous house without really accomplishing any- 
thing. Yet she '* kept smiling/' and represented 
herself to herself as a being rather pressed for 
time in a world that clamoured for her attention. 
Always well, always cheerful — so much was in 
her favour it must be said. 

Illness, on the contrary, had hitherto provided 
a kind of dreary occupation for the Misses 
Button. The gaps in their life were filled by 
it much as a broken window-pane in a poor house 
is stufied with rags. The enjoyment of ill-health 
has long been out of date, but it still lingers in 
the provinces. Jane Button's last influenza had 
barely drawn its lingering echoes to a close when 
the gastric chill that prostrated her sister was 
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heartily welcomed by them both. That gave 
food for thought, and space for their form of 
action, which was endurance, for a good fortnight 
at least. Then, both being undeniably better, 
they went out too soon, and Sarah was soon 
'' back in bed again." 

That, after all, was poor sport. The abilities 
of Miss Boyd, from whose eyes Miss Mathers 
had hidden her bank-book, were better employed. 
She had made gossip into a fine art. Not a cat 
could cross the roadway but she had divined 
or imagined its errand. And reaUy a good deal 
of imagination and interest in humanity went 
to the fabric of her vision. It took something 
of both to find excitement in the fact that a 
baker's cart had been twice at the house opposite 
that morning. She had not caught sight of the 
bank-book, but Miss Mathers' heightened colour 
and the fact that she "'hurried into the post 
office " did not escape her. 

Young Mrs. Benbow, who stood talking at the 
comer as Miss Mathers passed, looked up and 
nodded pleasantly. 

About a year ago, Mrs. Benbow had gratefully 

become a mother. Here at last was something 

to do I No one could doubt thaty surely. " The 

hand that rocks the cradle " 

Between her illness, her slow recovery, and the 
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arrangement of her nursery she did have a time 
of it. 

Then she was well again. The infant throve; 
a stout, capable young nurse, wheeled it out 
daily, washed it, dressed it, cradled it, did 
everything but feed it. That tremendous duty 
devolved upon its mother. It occupied her 
fully for many months. 

The cow that browsed so calmly and ceaselessly 
in the field before her windows was fully occupied 
too. She fed that she might feed others. 

But there had come a term even to that 
onerous duty. Now she had only to walk beside 
the " pram " that contained her smiling offspring 
as she was doing that morning — the " Nana " 
wheeled the perambulator. She had also dressed 
the child. The mother's task was to goggle at 
it from time to time, calling out, " Is it ? Was 
it, Diddums ?'* to tweak the cover of the " pram " 
or push the baldhead's teddy-bear into its 
grasp again when the waving starfish fingers had 
let it fall. 

Then she would compare it with other people's 

babies, always to their disadvantage, and that 

morning she had a whole list of messages to do 

in the town. Oh, she was a busy woman, Mrs. 

Benbow, and looked at Miss Mathers as she 

passed scarcely realizing who she was, only 
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conBcioos it was "" someone she ought to 
know." 

Miss Mathers knew her and knew her mother- 
in-law's opinion of her too. As she disappeared 
into the post office a knot of young girls who 
w^e going to play golf were standing on the 
pavement. One of them turned away and the 
others hurried on to the railway-station, where 
they stampeded together down the steps and 
huddled again in a group upon the platform, 
staring with their wide eyes much as so many 
calves might have done. Youth and health 
looked admirable that morning amongst the 
delicate tones of the spring landscape. Exercise, 
and the thoughtlessness of a vacuous life in 
the open air, had accentuated the innocent 
animalism of the young faces. No sitting in 
stuffy rooms for them ! There was no worrying 
about "" home duties " in that generation. 
Grandmothers might be bedridden, and aunts 
blind, and household duties go hang for them ! 
You could see that from their every look and 
attitude. None but the young, they considered 
in their secret hearts, had a right to live. Others 
were already " as good as dead," dusty objects 
put away upon top shelves, shucks, bores, 
squeezed oranges. If one of the older genera- 
tion came up, fudging in with some absurd 
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dull question or '^proposition, when they were 
talking together, they stopped like chattering 
birds that see the cat, just waiting till the old 
were out of hearing, and then the endless tale 
of youth began again. . . . 

The community was not entirely feminine, 
although women seemed so largely represented 
in the streets. There were men too — a few of 
them — chiefly old or middle-aged, trying to fill 
up by gardening or golf the time they once had 
employed more purposefully. 

Yet the whole structure of their lives, men and 
women alike, was supported on the daily in- 
dustries of hundreds of other men and women — 
the coral insects, whose toil made possible the 
island of their existence, who produced the food 
and drink that nourished them, who dug theii 
gardens and built their houses, and swept the 
streets they walked in, and whose highest 
ambition, alas ! was very often to live in a good- 
sized house, " with nothing to do but enjoy 
themselves " — all unaware of the impossibility 
represented by the phrase. 

Had Miss Mathers told the truth, her own 
ideal of life would have been pretty much the 
same, the only difficulty being that as she had 
already almost nothing to do, and didn't enjoy 
herself, it might have been a question how she 
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was to begin to catch the enjoyment. Of course 
she had a feeling that it was there, in unstinted 
measure, in the background, just behind her 
present circumstances, if she could have altered 
them. Money, as usual, was to be the golden 
key that would admit her to delight. If her 
hundred pounds were turned into a thousand, 
wouldn't she just enjoy herself then ! That 
would be the accepted time, that would be the 
day of salvation. It really was, she thought, 
as she turned homewards from the post office, 
having accomplished her business, a mild and 
beautiful morning, but if she had a thousand 
pounds 'twould be a difEerent world indeed. 
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Chapter IV 

A WEEK or two passed. Mrs. Smithson received 
papers from her solicitor to sign, and Miss 
Mathers even had a mysterious " coupon " to 
tear off and send away, and got a long sheet 
of foolscap with a good deal of information ; and 
she, too, ^gned and sealed things, and despatched 
them to offices in the City with curious names. 
Then they waited for the large returns their 
investments were to bring. Mexican Railways 
were fully represented in the stock Mrs. Smith- 
son had chosen, and a land company in Canada 
highly spoken of by her nephew — and then the 
"" little gamble " in which she had deposited 
eight hundred pounds began to pay. Miss 
Mathers received her first dividends, almost 
scared by their amount. She was a woman 
with the timid nature that foresees trouble 
ahead, that sometimes through that very 
timidity does a sensible thing. Instead of 
spending the money, she at once added it to her 
now attenuated savings-bank book, and resolved 
not to use any until the time came for her summer 
holiday. 
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The holiday was to be in August. She meant 
to go to Switzerland with a friend who was suffi- 
ciently strong-minded to "" do everything at the 
custom-house/' and she thought a great deal 
about snow mountains and the excellent food in 
Swiss pensions. 

That was in June. By the end of the month 
the cook had given notice and Emma was very 
fretful and disobliging. Mrs. Smithson had met 
her one Sunday afternoon out walking in white 
shoes and a yellow hat, with a strange young 
man. The hat and the young man might alike 
have been explained, but nothing could mitigate 
the white shoes, and both ladies talked a good 
deal about the matter, and wondered if they 
ought to dismiss Emma and start afresh with 
the new cook, and a younger girl whose taste in 
dress might not be so decided. But before this 
anxious question was solved, one hot morning 
Mrs. Smithson received a long involved, type- 
written paper, which at first conveyed nothing 
to her understanding. After reading it aloud 
several times the unwelcome news dawned upon 
her that the foreign railway shares had ceased 
to pay. It seemed too horrible to be true. 
A visit to the banker, who was calm but horribly 
clear in his explanations, convinced her of the 
fact. She had sufficient heart to say, ""I'm 
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thankful it wasn't your money/' when she told 
Miss Mathers the news. It was bad enough, 
but not so very dreadful. After all, a difference 
of sixty-five pounds or so would not actually 
impoverish her, and if they parted with Emma, 
the immature, demure girl who was to take her 
place and be so compliant about dress would 
surely get smaller wages. Possibly more might 
have been said and thought about it had it not 
been for the war. In the first few weeks of that 
astonishing new condition even Mrs. Smithson 
and Miss Mathers found something exciting to 
think about. Their private affairs sunk some- 
what out of sight. The fact that Miss Mathers' 
holiday could no longer come off in Switzerland, 
because of the German Emperor's desires, and 
that even a trip to Bournemouth might be 
rendered difficult, "" owing to the movement of 
troops," brought them quite to the heart of 
things. Then they began to knit, and for a 
time there was excitement in the turning of 
every heel, and a thrill in every row of a com- 
forter. Though when the fiat of "" at lecut two 
yards and a half " had gone forth there bc^n 
to be a good deal of measuring and surreptitious 
stretching, and asking : "" Isn't this quite long 
enough ?" So at first the time passed with a 

great deal of reading of the newspapers, and 
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gossip about minor details of the war. Then 

gradually^ as month after month went by, the 

world seemed to sober down. One by one 

everyone felt the pull of the great storm that 

was dragging at the very roots of the tree of 

life now. Somehow even the idlest people in 

an idle place got hold of something to do. The 

golfing girls melted into Red Cross nurses or 

cooks. The older women knitted; the younger 

women sewed. In many cases the result was not 

great, but they were all imperceptibly drawing 

nearer and nearer to one another, uniting 

gradually in the common vortex of interest. 

Miss Mathers now read aloud the newspapers 

to Mrs. Smithson, and they were thrilled by 

hearing that Cyril White's stepson had been 

" mentioned in despatches." Cyril had written 

kindly about his aunt's losses. He could not 

have foreseen that his advice would have meant 

such trouble, and was more than sorry, but he 

hoped that the shares would rise again — ^perhaps 

to double their value — and she ought to hold on 

with them in the meanwhile. As to the '' Real 

Estate," it was booming in an unprecedented 

way. He hoped that both she and Miss Mathers 

would sell out at a favourable mom^it, and 

realize a nice little pile. They considered his 

advice, but just for the present they were getting 
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such good interest that, because of her recent 
losses, Mrs. Smithson thought it best to let her 
money remain where it was, and Miss Mathers 
felt the same. 

The autumn passed into winter, but the 
excitement of the war made time pass less heavily 
than usual. Christmas seemed to come very 
soon. 

One fine morning in the beginning of March 
Miss Mathers had once more been out on an 
errand to the wool-shop; this time it was to 
buy wool for war knitting, and the knowledge 
that the work was necessary made knitting a 
very different matter. Even Mrs. Smithson was 
roused to a faint glow when she finished a 
helmet nowadays. Were not the "deep-sea 
fishermen " doing mine-sweeping, and helmets 
more urgently needed than ever ? 

As Miss Mathers came out of the wool-shop 
a regiment marched through the town. She 
stood aside to watch it pass, although the sight 
was no longer a novelty. Dimly, though un- 
consciously, she was aware of the difference 
between her own life, and the impetus, the 
resolution, that was vibrating through that line 
of dust-coloured figures. Perhaps everyone who 
stopped to look at them felt the same: a sub- 
conscious envy of the life that for the time being 
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has found its appointed channel, and speeds 
along it to a certain end. 

There was an old man standing in one of the 
doorways when they passed. He was very feeble 
now, but stiU tried to cany himself erect. It 
was visibly a great efiort; in spite of himself 
his feet shuffled, and his hand trembled. As 
the firm, measured, tramping footsteps rang out 
along the roadway, he turned away. '' I'd like 
to be young again and able for it," he muttered. 
"" But there's nothing left for me now but the 

fireside.'' 

« ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In an upper room with windows wide open 
to the spring morning there lay a long boy, 
about seventeen, dying of consumption, his 
huge bones now barely covered with flesh. He 
lay there soaked in sweat, panting, melting 
away— only waiting now for the last agony. As 
the sound of the marching feet echoed up into 
the room he listened, then whispered to the 
woman who was bending over him : " Mother, 
I'd have — liked " — ^he panted for breath between 
each word — " to have gone to the war." 

♦ 4> 4> 4> 4> 

In the church that morning there had been a 
wedding, the bridegroom a soldier just home 
from the front. As the raiment passed the 
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weddlBff-partv was comiiuF down the aide. 
The bride was quite a ^ girl, with auburn 
hair, and a thin, delicate face. Her dress was 
so simple that it might have been made with her 
own hands. In it she seemed like a white flower 
against the dust colour of the man's coat. She 
clutched at his arm as they came down the aisle, 
and looked as if she was drowning in joy. 

But behind a pillar were two women. One 
of them, a regular '"mummy cat/' was gazing at 
them eagerly. She had just been starved in 
everything for years — afresh air, exercise, emo- 
tion, afiection, work, pleasure, and probably 
nourishing food; her existence eked out by heart- 
breaking little economies in airless back parlours 
— ^just nothing but dulness and pettiness from 
the day when she wondered if it was too cold to 
do without a fire any longer (in November), 
tiU the day when she said it was really warm 
enough to stop fires, and save sixpence, in April. 

"' I should have liked to marry a soldier,'' 

she murmured to the moth-eaten friend at her 

side. 

« « ♦ ♦ ♦ 

As Caroline walked home, she kept thinking 
about the marching men. In some curious way 
they had suggested to her that she might do 
something more with her life. What it could be 
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she hadn't the least idea. " If I had only some 
more money !" she thought. " Everything 
would be quite simple then." 

She walked slowly, thinking how, if the shares 
continued to boom, the time was coming for 
her to sell out, and then she would do something 
energetic and make a real change in life. As 
she came up to their own house, she heard the 
sound of voices. 

Once again the cook was standing by the 
garden gate talking with the butcher's boy. 
This time it was a new butcher's boy ; her former 
swain was now in khaki. 

" Them wounded's awful brave !" she was 
saying with a rapturous sigh, as Miss Mathers 
came up. 

*^ You should go an' be a nurse, then 1" 
retorted the boy, '" and let them cook their own 
dinner if they want one ! 'Ere's yer steak," 
and he handed her a gory parcel from his 
basket. 

There was silence between them as Miss 
Mathers went up to the door. She had heard 
the last remark, and she determined to say to 
Mrs. Smithson that evening that she really 
thought it would be well to give cook notice, 
for she was becoming so fond of putting o£E her 
time at the gate with the message boys. 
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Chaftsb V 

When she came into the dining-room where 
they always sat till luncheon, Caroline found 
Mrs. Smithson sitting at the table holding a 
letter in her hand, and gazing at it in a stupefied 
way. Her face was red and blotched, and she 
panted a good deal as she spoke. '* Look at 
this/' she said, holding the letter towards Miss 
Mathers. " It's from my solicitor. I've lost 
all that Canadian Land Company money, and 
the other is gone too." 

" What other ?" Caroline inquired quickly, all 
her anxiety now aroused. 

" The Moonshine City," panted Mrs. Smith- 
son, '' the Real Estate. He always said it 
wasn't safe — ^that's what comes of taking Cyril's 
advice." 

'" Will you get nothing then ?" began Miss 
Mathers. 

*' It seems not," said Mrs. Smithson; her voice 
sank again. She quavered out, " Oh, why was 
I such a fool as to buy those Canadian shares 
besides the others ! Between the losses I've 
had at the beginning of the year and this I don't 
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know what I shall do. We'll have to part. Miss 
Mathers/' she went on, ''but I'm too old to 
begin on poverty." 

In her distress she had forgotten her com- 
panion's share in the misfortune, but Caroline 
promptly reminded her. 

" Well, if it's hard for you to lose two thousand, 
think what it means for me to lose a hundred 
I've earned by hard work, and all I've got in the 
world !" She sank down heavily into a chair, 
looking white and shrivelled. Then she said 
slowly, " We'll have to part, I suppose." 

'" I'm afraid it will come to that," said Mrs. 
Smithson. "" But of course we could do without 
Enmia." 

" Oh no, you must have your comforts — at 
your age," said Miss Mathers. She trembled 
on the verge of sarcasm. " It's different for 
me. In an ordinary year I shouldn't be afraid, 
but this is a difficult time to find any post of the 
kind." 

They sat in silence for a few minutes, each 

trying to face the situation as it afiected herself. 

Then Miss Mathers began, "" Lady helps are not 

much in demand. I might go to a paralyzed 

old woman, or something of that kind. • • 

but I'm not strong enough for lifting." 

" Oh, as to that," said Mrs. Smithson, " you 
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can do a great deal more than you think. • . • 
Please hand me that footstool. I'm not able to 
stoop for it.'* 

" Well, I've never been able to take care of 
myself as some people can," remarked Miss 
Mathers as she ducked under the table for the 
footstool. "" Just as well for me now, I dare 
say. . . ." She stood still gazing at the paper 
on the table. Mrs. Smithson sighed, and roused 
herself feebly. " I must write to my solicitor 
at once," she said, '' and ask him to tell me 
exactly how much will be left • . . and then " 
— she paused, and added with more energy than 
was usual to her, " I'll just write to Cyril White 
and tell him he may have the satisfaction of 
thinking he has almost beggared two poor women 
by his valuable advice !" 

" But we weren't bound to take his advice — 
we must remember that," said Miss Mathers. 

Mrs. Smithson, like the nightingale, pressed 
her bosom to the thorn. '" No," she said, 
*' and that's the worst of it. We've been fools, 
and it was because he thought so that he ever 
advised it. I'll tell him just what I think." 

" What's this ?" said Caroline, lifting a card 
from the table — '' Miss Eunice Fairfax !" 

" It's that girl — ^Mrs. White's niece — ^fancy 
her calling to-day, just when I had got such 
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news t Of course I said we weren't at home. 
Afterwards I was sorry, for I should have liked 
to tell her what I thought of Cyril's ' advice ' !" 

'* She, with her aunt's fortune behind them, 
wouldn't trouble her head about our small 
losses 1" said Caroline; " and I'm sure we don't 
want her here, with her Greek !" 

" We'll have to ask her some other day, I 
suppose," sighed Mrs« Smithson, '" but not till 
I feel a little better. This has stunned me. I 
don't know what to do." 

But during the next few days the Greek 
scholar and all that belonged to her was for- 
gotten in the feverish discussion of their own 
future. Mrs. Smithson calculated that her 
income would be reduced to something like 
£160 t year — not a large sum in such an ex- 
pensive time. 

"'Cook must go, and Emma of course, and you," 
she said to Caroline. Her voice was choked. 
She had been crying at intervals all night, and 
it had not improved her appearance. *' And 
I may get something for the furniture. . . . 
Then as soon as my lease is out I'll just go 
into rooms — one can get a bed-sitting-room 
cheap/' 

Miss Mathers, who had spent the time since 

breakfast in reading the list of '' Situations 
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Vacant " in the Daily Telegraphy had also been 
crying, but not so profusely. Tears were more 
difficult to her, 

'* IVe told the servants they must leave on 
the first/* Mrs. Smithson went on. " It*s a 
mercy they're only engaged by the month — 
and they're no loss in one way, I'm sure," she 
added vindictively. " I had decided, anyway, 
that they must go, and I told them so, for cook 
began to be disagreeable." 

What will you do when they're gone 1" 
I must get a charwoman, I suppose. . . . 
Oh, I don't know wJua I'll do 1" wailed Mrs. 
Smithson, and she began to cry afresh. 

Caroline thought over the position. Deep in 
her nature, overlaid now by years of comparative 
idleness, there had originally been a certain 
amount of energy. Under the sudden emergency 
it began to respond. She looked at the inert 
figure in the chair, forgetting for the moment 
her own anxiety. 

" Now," she began, '^ we mustn't give in. If 
both cook and Emma go next week, I'll see 
what I can do without them. After all, I haven't 
heard of any post yet." 

" But your salary -" Mrs. Smithson began. 

" Well, we can't help that just now; if I stay 
on I get my board and lodging of course. Then 
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when I have found something suitable, you can 
go into rooms." 

Human nature is so fashioned that the mere 
suggestion of a mutual benefit increases mutual 
liking. Mrs. Smithson stretched out a flabby 
hand and squeezed her companion's, and snijSed, 
and wiped her eyes and settled her cap. "" After 
all, she knows my ways, and we've got on for 
so many years now," she thought. Miss Mathers 
returned the pressure, thinking: " She's not so 
bad as a stranger would be, and we've lived 
together so long that even though she never 
does me justice, I'd be sorry to go." 

Having reached this point of agreement, it 
was arranged that in the meanwhile they should 
live on as before. Of course the servants must 
go at the end of the month. . Then, just as soon 
as her lease of the house was up the greater part 
of Mrs. Smithson's furniture must be sold, and 
Caroline having (they hoped) secured some other 
employment, Mrs. Smithson would seek a haven 
in unfurnished rooms. It was not a bright 
prospect, but it was all they could think of at 
the time, and it bound them together with a 
common interest for the present. 

There remained the two not uncongenial tasks 

of writing to tell Cyril White what havoc his 

advice had wrought and of trying to impress 
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the cook and Emma with the fact that their 
services would have been dispensed with any- 
way, whether this had happened or not. Both 
Mrs. Smithson and Miss Mathers were at one in 
this. Little they recked about European war 
for the next few weeks ! The constriction of 
their own misfortunes stifled every other thought. 
Soldiers, in their opinion, were well oft — they 
had food and clothes provided for them. '' And 
of course they don't feel as lue would do in the 
trenches," said Miss Mathers. This was un- 
deniable. The Kaiser himself was scarcely more 
laden with iniquity than Cyril White. The 
poor Belgians certainly had some reason for 
complaint, but '" most of them haven't been 
accustomed to much," said Mrs. Smithson. 

At any rate the fact that you have a thorn 
in your foot makes no diflference to the nail 
in my shoe, and every evening they indulged 
together in what could only be described as a 
debauch of self-pity. 

However, the dire day came when Emma 
and cook had both gone : gone smiling and cock- 
sure to their new employments. Cook, now almost 
as precious as a fur-bearing animal — conscious 
of a whole list of desirable situations, with ladies 
clamouring for her. Emma (who left in the 

white shoes) tossing her head and smiling, 
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engaged to the former butcher's boy " now at 
the iEront," and shortly '* expecting his com- 
mission." 

That was about four o'clock. The char- 
woman who had been engaged for the afternoon 
carried in tea and washed up the tea-things, then 
knocked at the door of the drawing-room and 
asked the ladies if there was anything else to be 
done. They heard her shut the door a few minutes 
later, and then the gate clicked behind her, and 
they sat in silence for a while, neither of them 
having the heart to speak. 

Ridiculous, of course, for Mrs. Smithson had 
lived for nearly sixty and Miss Mathers well 
over fifty years in this " work-a-day world,'* 
and yet they were so entirely dependent on the 
services of others that they sat together in the 
golden dusk as helpless as children when their 
nurse has gone out. 
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Chapter VI 

At last Caroline Mathers roused herself. "' I 
must go and shut the kitchen window, in case 
the cat gets in," she said. " We can't have any 
hot water to-night because the fire was to be 
allowed out, but I suppose I can heat the milk 
for supper on the gas-ring.'* 

" Who will answer the door if anyone comes ?" 
asked Mrs. Smithson. 

" Oh, I suppose I will,'' said Miss Mathers 
drily. " Someone must do it." 

Mrs. Smithson pretended not to hear. She 
was stooping (for once) to put coal on the fire. 
So Caroline took her way to the kitchen. 

It was dark, for the sun had moved to the west 

by this time. The charwoman had swept and 

garnished everything. The clock had stopped; 

the *' range " was cold and silent. On the table 

was a plate with a few scraps of gelid food, 

ostentatiously placed there by the charwoman 

to show that she had '' taken nothing." There 

was also a basin of milk on which the cream 

had gathered, and dust was gathering on the 

cream. Instead of the usual cheerful clatter of 
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Emma and the cook, a graveyard stdllness 
brooded in the black, empty scullery. 

Miss Mathers felt the chill of the stone floor 
strike up through her thin shoes. The room 
was already cold, and had the dead atmosphere 
peculiar to a kitchen when the fire has gone out. 
She looked about her with a hopeless sigh, and 
then collapsed upon a wooden chair beside the 
table, where, leaning her head on her hands, she 
burst into clammy weeping. 

But she was not left to this indulgence long, 
for a quick step came down the path by the 
window, followed by a sharp double knock at the 
back door. For a moment she felt inclined to 
fly back to the drawing-room and Mrs. Smithson, 
then remembered that this was now her business, 
and hurriedly mopping her eyes, she went to 
open the door. 

An impudent-looking lad holding an adver- 
tisement paper and a small parcel stood looking 
in. He had evidently prepared some sally of 
wit for the cook. When confronted by Miss 
Mathers he was for a moment taken aback; 
then, glinting at her from under his peaked cap, 
he called out« "" Har yew a soldier's wife hor 
mother ? *Ere ye are, then." 

"' A what ?" asked Miss Mathers with stem 
dignity. 
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"A sold%er*s wife or mother j^ repeated the 
boy, holding the parcel towards her with a grin — 
Miss Mathers still looked irate — ** hor sweet'art 
maybe — it's hall one — ^ye'll find a use for it," 
and with his tongue in his cheek, he thrust the 
packet into her hand, and clattered away. 

She turned back into the kitchen, flushed with 
anger, and, scarcely glancing at its gaudy 
wrapper, threw the little cake of soap into the 
table drawer and returned to the drawing-room. 
'' I'm afraid it's more than I can stand," she 
said to Mrs. Smithson. '' Not that I mind the 
trouble, but insolence is too much !" 

" Who has been insolent — the milkman ?" 

'* No, it was a boy with an advertisement of 
some horrible new soap. I didn't really look 
at it." 

'' What did he say 1" Mrs. Smithson asked. 

Caroline told her, feeling it almost too shocking 
to repeat. 

'' But he couldn't look at you for a moment 
and think you were a soldier's wife or mother," 
said Mrs. Smithson. 

'' I hope not. It was just impertinence, and 
I really feel I can't stand it, if that sort of thing 
is to go on," said the injured lady. 

There came another knock at the back 

doorJ ** Perhaps I should go this time," Mrs. 
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Smithflon began dubiously, but Caroline cut 
her short. 

*' No, no, as long as I continue with you I'll 
do my duty. It's only Sanders the milkman. 
I know him. He's always civil," and she stepped 
down the kitchen passage to open the door 
with much the air of Marie Antoinette going to 
execution, as represented in the celebrated 
picture. 

It was Sanders; he was civil. She took in 
the milk, and looked around for a basin to put 
it in — ^the one on the table was already full. 
She looked into the pantry and found another, 
half full of skimmed milk. There was a bowl 
of milk on the shelf in the larder too — she had 
never known there was so much milk consumed 
in the whole day, as now appeared to be in the 
house. They might have kept a dairy farm I 

It was nearly eleven o'clock that night — 
later than they usually went to bed — ^before 
everything had been done. There seemed an 
endless number of trifling matters to be attended 
to, and then the final gruesome locking-up for 
the night came on. Every window they shut 
and every door they locked made them feel 
more nervous. Mrs. Smithson held a lamp, and 
Mathers even tried to shut the shutter on 



the larder window, but this had not been done 
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for years, and the hinges were so stifE she had 
to give it up. 

Both women felt a little frightened, alone for 
the first time, with all the rest of the house so 
cold and empty and silent. But they were 
really tired by their unusual exertions, and fell 
asleep almost at once. 

Miss Mathers was awakened by a sound which 
presently recalled her to the fact of their changed 
circumstances. It was the charwoman knocking 
at the back door at seven in the morning, and 
she had to hurry down in a dressing-gown to 
let her in. 
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Chaptbb VII 



A WBEK had passed — a slow^ difficult, dreary 
week. Every day Caroline hated the work 
more, and every day Mrs. Smithson grew more 
plaintive. Her former condition of modest, 
middle-class comfort was now magnified in her 
imagination into almost Oriental luxury. Her 
roomy, old-fashioned house <« seemed a palace 
now she thought of leaving it. The services 
of her late unlamented domestics swamped their 
failings as she thought of all the comforts she 
now must do without. '' It's never being able 
to sit still," she wailed as she rolled away to 
lay the table for a meal, or to light a lamp, 
when Miss Math^s was doing the evening 
cookery. 

The charwoman, with heartless punctuality, 
used to march ofi at the time appointed, leaving 
what seemed to them tremendous tasks behind 
her. 

There had been no result as yet of any of 
Caroline's applications for a suitable post as 
secretary or companion. 

She came into the kitchen one afternoon, 
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having just walked home with Miss Button, who 
had dilated to her upon the wonderful success 
of the War-Work Boom and the way in which 
all the young girls were occupied at the V.A.D. 
Hospital. Caroline had listened in silence. 
She was tired and miserable that afternoon, 
and felt poor — ^poor in body and energy and 
experience, as she had so often done of late. 

" There is no place for me in all this work/' 
she thought. *' Why must I be left amongst 
the pots % I can do nothing interesting ! Oh, 
the cruelty of it ! Why was I not brought up 
to a profession like so many girls nowadays 1" 

As she began to put coal in the stove prepara- 
tory to cooking supper, she thou^t bitterly 
that Mrs. Smithson might have kept up the 
fire. "' But of course she leaves all the real 
work to me 1*' 

Then she remembered that the tea dishes 
were still in the dining-room, and had to be 
washed up. She trailed ojS to do so, and found 
Mrs. Smithson bundling about the room, put- 
ting the dishes in a pile on the table. '' Oh, 
I'm glad you've come in," she said. '' I was 
just going to wash up, but I'm feeling so tired 
this afternoon " 

'' All right, I'U do it," said Caroline. She 

seized the tea-tray, piled up the dishes on it, 
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and whisked them ofi to the kitchen with a speed 
that Mrs. Smithson well knew meant irritation. 

" I wish Miss Mathers weren't so quick- 
tempered/* she sighed to herself. " She never 
seems to realize that I'm getting an old woman, 
and oomH do too much." This never had been 
her snare, but she kept up the fiction to herself. 

Miss Mathers meanwhile had carried the 
dishes into the scullery. The sun had moved 
oJS it now, and she entered with the peculiar 
shrinking that its atmosphere always produced 
in her. 

The charwoman, being emphatically what 
Mrs. Smithson described as "' an eye-servant," 
had done nothing to make it better during the 
week that had elapsed since Emma left. The 
sink smelt faintly, but nasty ; the window-panes 
were dim, like ground glass. As Miss Mathers 
came in, something — she thought it was a beetle 
— ^passed rapid as an evil thought across the 
damp stone floor. 

She looked at the enamelled basin in which 
the tea dishes were generally washed, and hesi- 
tated. It had a furry rim of coagulated soap 
and dirt. The soap-dish was empty. "' That 
woman " (she meant the charwoman) "' has 
taken it again !" she thought and went for a 

fresh cake of soap. As she opened the drawer 
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of the kitchen table she saw the little sample 
packet which had lain there unopened since the 
boy had so insulted her by his remarks as he 
handed it in. The gaudy wrappei was still 
about it, and the headline in large type again 
caught her eye, as she began to unroll it. 

*' W(yifnmCs Ww^^ it ran. '* Ate you a 
Soldier's Wife or Mother T (The words that 
had so offended her were printed in red ink.) 
Then followed a statement to the effect that 
thousands perished on the battlefield, but tens 
of thousands perished from preventable disease, 
and disease is very often caused by dirt. Then 
again came the words, "' Are you a Soldier^s 
Wife or Mother ? If you are, then fight dirt 
and disease in your own home with the same 
spirit that inspires our brave fellows at the 
front, now fighting the Germans. But they 
can do nothing without munitions. Tou want 
a weapon too. Well, here it is !" 

Miss Mathers gingerly lifted the small, gritty- 
looking cake of soap thus heralded, and dropped 
it into the basin of water. Nothing much 
happened. With shrinking fingers she took up 
one of the slimy dishcloths and began to wipe 
the greasy, corrugated rim of the basin. Then 
again her eye was caught by the words on the 
wrapper that lay beside her. '* In the same 
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spifit.^^ A sadden new coirent of thought 
darted into her mind. That was what she had 
done wrongs was it 1 '' In the same spiiit " ? 
No, indeed, she could lay no claim to anything 
like it. Every bit of household work she had 
done since Enmia left had been with a weary 
detestation of the whole business, and she hadn't 
put her heart into anything. 

That whole evening she worked with new 
energy. But she was elderly, and she was 
unskilful, and by the next afternoon she was 
very tired again. Things only became more 
hopeless, for Mrs. Smithson went heavily to 
bed with a feverish cold, and it seemed as if 
she might go on having it quite indefinitely. 
Fat, lazy, languid, unhappy, avd with a feverish 
cold, the shades of her stufiy bedroom were the 
best place for her. She lay there for several 
days, really far from well, then began to cough, 
and felt sure '' it had settled on her chest." 

Of course this all entailed a good deal of extra 

work, so the charwoman had been engaged for 

the greater part of the day. Caroline found the 

silent evenings alone in the empty house, when 

the charwoman had gone, and Mrs. Smithson 

was upstairs in her room, incredibly dreary. 

Her little flutter of new energy seemed about 

to fail altogether. How hopeless, she felt, to 
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suppose she could keep a house of that size 
really clean, and cook, and serve meals, and 
have any time or strength for anything elsel 
Yet the prospect of going out into the world again 
in search of new emplo3m(ient made her heart 
sink. • . . When very tired at night she used to 
resolve to go to any situation that was offered 
to her. Even the care of a slightly demented 
lady at Clapham — sleeping in her room — and 
a princely salary of £50 a year, seemed prefer- 
able to this. Then by next morning things 
were better, and the sentence, '' In the same 
spirit as our gallant feUaws at the fronts** seemed 
to blaze before her eyes, as she had seen it on 
the red and blue wrapping-paper, and she 
would attack the first jobs of the day with great 
energy. The fact was that really she had not 
either the knowledge or the physical strength 
to do all that was necessary, and so the inevit- 
able reaction of fatigue and depression would 
come on again after a few hours. 

But the smoking flax is not quenched; ** the 
gods give threads to the web begun " sometimes 
in the most unexpected way. A new impulse 
to do well, or even to do better, has life in it 
like a root, and will generally push up some- 
where and go on growing. After ten days in her 

room Mrs. Smithson began to think it was 
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poosible to emerge. She intended to ''come 
down in the afternoon/' and the drawing-room 
had been specially warmed up for her advent. 
Though it was not at all cold, a large fire 
had been burning all day, and the room was 
really suffocatingly hot when she came bundling 
in with the peculiar rolling gait that gave her 
the appearance of a barrel propelled from behind 
ratiier than a being moved by its own volition. 
She looked ill and miserable, and sank heavily 
into the chair by the fire. 

''We'll have to part," she said to Caroline 
suddenly. " I've been thinking of it all week, 
and I see it can't be helped. You're not able 
for this work, and I'm not able to help you; 
and besides, it will be impossible for me to 
keep on the house. We must leave in March." 

" Yes, I'm afraid it's come to that," said 
Miss Mathers. " I've done a great deal of late 
that I was never brought up to do," she added 
with a proud sniff. " I wonder what my poor 
mother would have said, could she have seen 
me washing dishes !" 

" Well, I'm sure you know I was too ill " 

began Mrs. Smithson, giving a plaintive twist 
to her voice immediately. 

" Of course, I never expected yau^ at your 

age, to be able for much," said Caroline in- 
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dtantly; " and I'm thankfal I have the energy 
for it, even if my strength is small." 

'' There's the postman/' said Mrs. Smithson, 
not unwilling to make a diversion. 

Miss Mathers went to open the door, but 
instead of the postman, she found a slim young 
woman in a blue dress, who held out her hand 
to her, saying, '' You must be Mrs. Smithson. 
I am Eunice Fairfax. I was very sorry not to 
see you when I called before." 

''It's the Greek scholar," thought Miss 
Mathers, and at once grew cold as stone in her 
manner. *' Why does she come here ? That's 
the worst of having to open the door oneself." 
She led Miss Fairfax into the drawing-room, 
and introduced her to Mrs. Smithson, who in- 
stantly and strongly disapproved. 

They sat in a circle, and small dull remarks 

fell between them. The Greek scholar was no 

chatterbox, as might have been expected, and 

both the older women were certain that she 

could feel no interest in them or their affairs. 

Besides, they looked upon her as being superior 

and probably a suffragist, which made them 

even more guarded in all that they said. Mrs. 

Smithson, in spite of her resolution, did not 

find anything vindictive to say about Cyril 

White. The gentleness of the girl, and her air 
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of detachment in mentioning him, somehow 
disarmed her. '* He's my nephew after all — 
not hers/" she thought. Miss Fairfax b^^an 
to wonder how she could effect her escape, 
without being too abrupt, when a loud knock 
came to the back door, and Miss Mathers got 
up, murmuring that she must go and see 
who was there. " As we no longer keep a 
servant," said Mrs. Smithson, '' we must do all 
these things for ourselves." ('' That means / 
do them," thought Miss Mathers bitterly.) 

" Can't I go to the door ? Please allow me," 
exclaimed the girl. 

** It's the baker — someone must take in the 
bread," said Caroline. 

*' Well, let me take in the bread," she answered, 
and before Miss Mathers knew what she was 
doing she had made her way into the kitchen 
and was taking the loaves from the baker. 

The kitchen was &r from tidy. The un- 
washed dishes from the last meal had been piled 
upon the table, and the floor distinctly required 
attention. 

Miss Mathers, now highly flushed, began some 

apology. With hands that trembled a good 

deal, she lifted the loaves and put them away 

in the bread-tin. Meanwhile the Greek scholar 

had been quietly looking about her. 
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" I have been so overdone this weds:, owing 
to Mrs. Smithson'8 illness, and I'm not accus- 
tomed to work of this kind '' began Miss 

Mathers. 

** I am," put in the girl in her low, gentle 
voice. 

Caroline stared. "' I meant kitchen work,'* 
she said. 

'' So did I," said Miss Fairfax, smiling a quick 
rare smile. "'I'm very fond of that kind of 
work." She paused, and blushed deeply, then 
went on with a kind of desperate courage, '' I've 
got really nothing to do at present, and it would 
be the greatest kindness if you let me £01 up 
a little time with this." She had been taking 
ofi her gloves as she spoke from her long, slender, 
quickly moving hands, and as Miss Mathers stood 
regarding her with an astonished gaze, she lifted 
an apron from the back of a chair, where it had 
been hanging, tied it round her waist, and then, 
silent as a moth, she had lifted a pile of dishes 
and flitted into the scullery. 

" But you really must not " Miss Mathers 

began. The girl lifted a rosy face and asked 

her where she could find a dish-towel. Caroline, 

almost stupefied with astonishment, found one 

and gave it to her, and the washing-up went 

on with lightning speed. 
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In ten minutes every dish was washed and 
dried. " I'll just tidy up the sink now, please; 
it won't take five minutes, if you don't mind," 
said the girL Here there came a bleating call 
from Mrs. Smithson, who could not understand 
what they had been about for so long, and Miss 
Mathers hurried ofi to tell her. 

'' That girl has insisted upon helping me to 
wash the dishes," she whispered, half closing 
the door. 

'' Washed the dishes !" exclaimed Mrs. Smith- 
son in amazement. 

'' Yes. She has been so quick about it that 
they're all done — ^and now she's cleaning the 
sink." 

'' She's what ?" echoed Mrs. Smithson, scarcely 
beUeving she had heard aright. 

*' She's cleaning the sink/' whispered Miss 
Mathers with emphasis, '' and she says she 
likes it !" 

This of course they both laid down as a polite 
falsehood. Mrs. Smithson, rather impressed, 
said: '' Well, she means to be kind, I'm sure, 
and of course she's young. I shouldn't have 
thought she knew anything about it." 

"' She does though," said Caroline. '' She's 
better than Emma." 

This conversation had occupied a few minutes, 
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and when Caroline hurried back it was to find 
that MiBS Fairfax had akeady finished the clean- 
ing of the sink. One glance showed the older 
woman that here was a piece of perfect work. 
How the girl had done it with those two slender 
hands and the old nail-brush and the bit of rag 
which formed her only weapons was a puzzle, 
but certainly never since it first left the hands 
of the plumber had that sink been so clean 
before. The Greek scholar, her cheeks rather 
red now, was thoughtfully wiping her fingers, 
and all she said, in a low voice, was, "" I'll come 
in to-morrow and polish the taps, if you'll allow 
me, and finish the rest of the scullery." 

Somehow she had glided into their lives, 
neither of the older women quite knew how; 
but after she had spent half an hour with them 
in the drawing-room that afternoon, before she 
went away, they had unravelled to her the 
whole of their position. She spoke very little, 
yet they both began to hang upon her almost 
with the desperate clutch of the drowning man. 
She kept looking downwards, her whole atten- 
tion given absolutely to what they were saying 
about leaving the house, trying to get a smaller 
one, " going into rooms," " doing with a char- 
woman," and so on. 

At last she rose to go, having gently intimated 
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that ahe would retain soon aftw Itinch next 
day. In another minute she had glided down 
the walk, and the garden gate clicked behind 
her. 

''Well) I never saw such a girl," said Mrs. 
Smithson. " She seems as sensible and obliging 
as if she didn't know a word of Oreds:. Anything 
more unlike that wife of Cyril's I never saw." 
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Chapter VIII 

"We must" (to quote Emerson again) ''be 
very suspicious of the element of time. It 
takes a good deal of time to eat, or to sleep, or 
to earn a hundred dollars, and a very little time 
to entertain a hope and an insight which become 
the light of your life." 

In a quarter of an hour in the scullery, between 
the washing of the dishes and the cleaning of 
the sink, the exciting glimmer of a new insight 
had risen in the darkness of Caroline Mathers' 
heart. 

At first she was only conscious of *' something 
right," just as one is (more frequently) vaguely 
conscious of *' something wrong." But the 
feeling was there, and she knew it like a tiny 
point of light amongst the gloom. 

Next morning, when she carried the break- 
fast-dishes to the now spotless sink, and remem- 
bered the look of deep, brooding satisfaction 
with which that Greek scholar had regarded the 
job before she set to work upon it, there suddenly 
flashed into Caroline's mind the truth that 

perfect work at imylhing may give pleasure. 
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She had often repeated to herself the verse 

about "who sweeps a room"; now she saw 

the point of the last line — '' makes that and the 

action fine " — as she looked into the glittering 

sink. Never had her morning passed so quickly. 

She even went down on her knees and swept 

under the sofa when she did the housemaid's 

work that morning. The room was '* fine " 

when she had finished, but, alas ! by that time 

she was utterly worn out. Her face was crimson 

and her hands trembled. Dinner revived her 

a little. If only she could have had a long rest ! 

But a wave of loathing came over her, as she 

looked at the pile of dishes on the kitchen table. 

Then, just as Caroline had trailed into the 

scullery, a light step came up the garden walk, 

and the Greek scholar reappeared, smiling her 

little grave smile. This time she had brought 

an apron of her own, and a pair of old gloves — 

" Because," she explained to Miss Mathers, '' I 

felt that some of the bedrooms must be needing 

a thorough doing-out, and I'm spoiling for some 

hard work." 

The dishes were soon dispatched, and together 

they turned their attention to Mrs. Smithson's 

bedroom. It had not been thoroughly cleaned 

since Enmia left, but Caroline had dusted a 

little and swept a bit in it daily, and she con- 
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sidered that it was tolerably clean. She also 
considered that though she hated housewoirk, 
she was perfectly able to do it '' quite well 
enough/' and she had often found fault with 
what she called "' Emma's slipshod ways." 
This was a different story. With the earnestness 
of one hunting for a buried treasure, the Qreek 
scholar grubbed under chairs and fenders for 
lurking dust; eager as a terrier after a rat, she 
hunted a spider in the comer of the room. She 
beat doormats as if they had been her bitterest 
enemies, and in vain Caroline begged her to 
stop. " I'm not tired — ^please let me finish," 
was all she replied. At last it was done, and the 
room clean as hands could make it. Still she 
kept a thoughtful eye on the cornice. *' If I 
had a ceiling brush I'd like to dust it round," 
she murmured. Caroline took her down to see 
Mrs. Smithson, who received her with a watery 
smile. 

" Miss Mathers is just going out this afternoon 
to look at two small houses which are vacant 
at the other end of the town," she said. *' Vm 
not able to go myself, and if you could have 
gone with her it would have been a help." 

Eunice expressed her instant willingness to 

do anything ; even offered to go and see the houses 

and report upon them. However, Caroline pre-* 
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ferred to go along with her, and they set out 
together. The houses they were going to inspect 
were at some distance, and they took the electric 
car for a mile of the way. Oeuroiine sat beside 
the girl, but neither of them seemed inclined 
to talk. Once the older woman caught the 
girl's eyes fixed on the distant horizon with a 
look she did not understand. The car was 
nearly empty; except for three or four shabby, 
anomalous people, who might have been made 
of dusty scraps. 

It was a dark, hard day in early March, and 
a snarling line showed on the sea like a gleam 
of white teeth. The wind, a little ice-cold 
wind, blew north-east, and the brooding skies 
were dark. Yet with it all, as they got out at 
the comer of the road and walked up the still 
almost country lane that led to the new houses, 
there was a kind of exhilaration in the air. 
It came from that strange stirring of life, from 
the expectation of blossom. There were small, 
reluctant buds on the tips of some of the 
branches. '' I wonder," said the girl suddenly, 
'' if someone who had never seen spring were 
put down here, if they could have divined its 
coming?" 

'' But everyone has seen spring I" said Caro- 
line. 
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The girl smiled a little. ** Yes, of oourse, in 
this country/* 

Miss Mathers would have liked to ask her 
what she had meant, but they had reached the 
row of new houses, and the subject immediately 
in hand came uppermost. There were six 
houses — '* little brick boxes/' as Mr. Bernard 
Shaw would have called them. All very tiny, 
split new, and architecturally as bad as they 
could possibly be. But they faced the sun, 
and were sheltered from the north, and a green 
open field was before them with some tail old 
trees on the slope behind. Each had a garden 
about six feet square enclosed by low walls of 
new brick. In two gardens the patches of grass 
were green and the blunt heads of dumpy 
hyacinths were poking up already in the half- 
yard of border under the front windows. One 
house had even quite an air of occupation, and 
the ever-active ** Dorothy Perkins " had begun 
to wriggle her way up a wire arch by the 
gate. 

Miss Mathers had got the keys from the agent, 
so they went into No. 4 and inspected the 
whole house. There was no room bigger than 
a lift, and a staircase like a hen-ladder led to 
bird-cages of bedrooms with great ill-fitting 
windows much too big for the rooms. 
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"" What do you think ?" said Miss Mathers. 
The Greek scholar was silent, then turned 
almost fiercely, saying, '' I'd rather live in an 
old bam V 

*' These rooms must be draughty," said Caro- 
line. She thought of a Sunday evening and a 
stifE neck. Her own neck ached already, as she 
fancied herself sitting on the cold side of the 
fire in an east wind with that expanse of window 
not five feet away. 

'' That little house down there is to let,^' 
said Eunice, who had been looking out of the 
window. 

Miss Mathers came to look, too. ** That !" she 
said. " Oh, that's just a cottage. Mrs. Smith- 
son woidd never go there." 
*' Mayn't we go and see ?" persisted Eunice. 
Miss Mathers reluctantly followed her, and 
they crossed the new road, turned up the lane 
a little farther, and came to the house she had 
indicated. 

Once there had been a dairy-form in these 
fields, but the farm-house had suffered a sort 
of chrysalis change, and come out as a large 
bow-windowed villa, with grounds rich in dark 
and glossy shrubs. Down in the field below 
was a cottage that had been built for the 

labourers, and near it stood a Ismail, low, old- 
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fashioned, yellow-washed house, almost a cottage 
too, but it had two stories, and there was a 
small walled garden in front. The situation was 
dry and sunny. In the little garden the yellow 
jasmine, left all undisturbed, had grown and 
grown until it had thrown itself right over the 
wall, with a mass of yellow blossom on its dry, 
bare twigs. On the pointed spray of a neglected 
laurel a rather shrill thrush was singing in spite 
of the east wind. The door was low, with an 
arched '' light " above it, and a square flagstone 
of blue slate. 

It was a little, humble old place, the very 
antithesis of the brick boxes farther down the 
lane. But it had once been a home, and it 
might be a home still. 

*' I'd take that. Get Mrs. Smithson to come 
and see it,'' said the girl. She added quickly, 
** Tell her it's very warm. Old houses have 
thick walls." 

The gate had been left open, and the two 
women entered the little deserted garden. Miss 
Mathers had an ineffective love of flowers. 
She couldn't have created a garden, or main- 
tained one alone, but given the plants in the 
ground, and the situation favourable, it would 
have pleased her to meddle about it in a 

desultory foshion upon a fine day. She now saw 
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that there was a cosy nook for two garden chairs 
in the angle of the high old wall, and that with 
a little pruning the rose-trees would be all right. 
They looked in at the windows on the ground 
floor. " Only one sitting-room — ^Mrs. Smithson 
never would consent to that/' said Caroline. 

" There's a nice kitchen." 

" But we cofddn't eat in the kitchen/' said 
Miss Mathers. She turned away, and as they 
paced down the little sunny garden side by side, 
she broke out bitterly, "' We may have to come 
to that, but I don't know why this misfortune 
should have fallen upon us. Mrs. Smithson at 
any rate has a little money. I have nothing 
now. I lost all I had saved in ten years." 
At the moment she remembered with a sudden 
rise of indignation in her heart that this young 
woman who seemed to enjoy hard work was the 
daughter of a rich man, and that she was the 
niece of the wife of the rich man whose advice 
had been so disastrous. 

"' Dear me !" sighed the girl. "' Misfortune 

do you call it ? I'd call it a chance." Miss 

Mathers grew quite purple with irritation, and 

in an instant Eunice saw that she had said the 

wrong thing. She laid her hand on the older 

woman's arm, saying gently: "Forgive me, I 

didn't mean that it wasn't hard to lose money 
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— of course it is. But — ^but " she hesitated, 

and then looked down on the ground, speaking 
anxiously, afraid of offending again — '' but what 
I meant is that money isn't the only wealth; 
it's the least part of it. When I said this was 
a chance I meant you were getting down to 
something real." 

" You mean work. You seem to enjoy it," 
said Miss Mathers sarcastically. The Greek 
scholar broke ofi a spray from the jasmine bush, 
and looked deeply into the yellow, star-like 
flowers as she spoke. "' It's better, isn't it, than 
all the second-rate rubbish most of us have to 

fill our lives with " For a moment Miss 

Mathers was still offended; then she heard her 
sigh again, saying, " Mine, for instance." 

" But I thought you — ^with all your re- 
sources " began Caroline. 

'' Broken cisterns that can hold no water," 
said the girl suddenly, letting the twig drop 
from her long fingers; it shed its star-like blossom 
on the weedy path as it fell. 

Though Miss Mathers would bitterly have 

resented any remark implying that her own 

resources were few or small, she could not help 

wondering how this young woman, with the 

world before her (so it seemed) should think 

herself insufficient in any way. She was afraid 
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to aak any questions, and Eunice said nothing 
more. The notice-board on the little house had 
given the name of the same agents who had 
given the keys to Miss Mathers, and before going 
home Eunice suggested that they should look 
into his office and ask about the rent. 

The man hummed and hawed a good deal, said 
really the house was so old-fashioned that he 
almost thought of advising the landlord to pull 
it down. 

'^ There's a nice site for a maisonette there/' 
he said. '' If that's what you ladies are want- 
mg 

He showed them some plans of little new 
villas all bursting with bow-windows and quaint 
gables, and festooned with drain-pipings. 

"Deep eaves — quite the chfilet style," he 
said, " with a touch of Grothic in the porch. 
Three sitting-rooms and all modern conveniences, 
square hall with inglenook and stained glass — 
that's more than you require, I dare say." 

It really was much more to Miss Mathers' 
taste than the other, but remembering the 
proverb that " Beggars can't be choosers," she 
murmured something about wishing a house 
at a very low rent. The man pushed out his 
underlip — which already protruded by nature 
more than enough — and answered in the tone 
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of contempt that any reference to cheapness 
always provokes : '' Oh, if it comes to that I 
dare say the owner would sell the whole old 
rattletrap for four hundred pounds or so, but 
he's not disposed to lay out money on it for 
letting/' 

They walked away in silence. The Greek 
scholar accompanied Caroline to her own door. 

*' Persuade Mrs. Smithson to buy it/' she 
said. " You won't regret it, I think ; it's very 
warm, remember that." 
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Chapteb IX 

Mbs. Smtthbon of course was aghast at the 
saggestion. '' Fve had enough of Real Estate/' 
she said sarcastically. 

However, next day she felt well enough to 
bundle ofi in the car and look at the new houses 
for herself. 

It happened to be a windy afternoon, and as 
she stood in the little ill-built rooms the draughts 
pierced playfully through every cranny in floors 
and doors and windows. " I could never stand 
this, with my tendency to cold and lumbago/' 
she said to the agent, who was showing them 
over. " I was confined to the house for eleven 
weeks last spring from having sat in a draught 
one Sunday, and as soon as I went out again " 
— she panted heavily, and began to roll down 
the little creaking staircase, talking all the 
time — '' as soon as I went out again I took 
lumbago." 

'* Indeed, madam," said the agent, " you 
could make these rooms very snug with portieres 
everywhere." 

*' But there's no space !" wailed the poor lady 
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— ^indeed her own person nearly filled the little 



room. 



This is the dining-room, madam; the draw- 
ing-room is on a larger scale; the bow in the 
baronial style adds to the size of this room 
considerably/' 

But as she stood for a moment in the bow 
in the baronial style poor Mrs. Smithson shivered. 
A cutting draught blew in her ear and waved 
the crape " fall " of her widow's bonnet, and 
winds whistled almost like unearthly message- 
boys through the ill-fitted window-frames. She 
thought of the warmth she had enjoyed for so 
many years in her own solidly-built, old- 
fashioned house, and her heart sank. Yet when 
she asked the rent the sum named was far 
beyond what she could afford. 

'* Is that the house you spoke of ?" she asked 
sourly as she and Caroline stood on the doorstep 
whilst the agent locked up the house they had 
just left. Miss Mathers sighed. She too was dis- 
couraged to the point of tears. 

'' I don't think we need look at it," she said. 
** It's a mere cottage, and you would never be 
pleased there." 

But contradiction is a spur to most of us. 
Mrs. Smithson told the agent that she would 
like to see into the old house, and he, pooh. 
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poohing the whole thing, led them up to the 
gate and pushed it open, then stepped forwaid 
and unlocked the door. 

" Just step through the place by yourselves/' 
he said, '* and I'll return in a few nunutes — I 
forgot to lock the door of Number 3." 

Now it happened that as they entered the 
house the sun, which had been under clouds all 
day, suddenly streamed in at the front windows. 
They went together into the kitchen — ^it was as 
warm as toast in spite of the want of a fire — ^then 
into the sitting-room opposite. There were deep 
cupboards in the wall, and no draughts whirled 
through the windows. Although they were not 
large, the sun was pouring in at both of them. 

That evening Mrs. Smithson considered the 
matter from every point of view. If the house 
was her own, and she made a few small improve- 
ments to it, no doubt the interest of even £600 
would amount to considerably less than the rent 
she was asked to pay for the new villa. It 
was a nice question whether a draughty and 
(to her mind) more stylish residence would be 
better than humble comfort. ''We could do 
without a servant there, if we got in a girl to help 
in the mornings," she said. 

Miss Mathers was tired that evening, and this 
prospect didn't appeal to her. 
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*' Perhaps it would be better to try rooms/* 
she said tartly. " It's a risk to buy even a 
small house, and I'm not fit for all the work." 

" Oh, if you're going to be a martyr over 
it," returned Mrs. Smithson, " we'd better give 
up the idea altogether." 

But they didn't give it up, they talked over 
it all evening. The chief objection^ be it 
plainly said, was pride. Mrs. Smithson kept 
wailing, '* It would be such a fearful come-down ! 
What would everyone say ?" 

Still she had the £500, and her late experience 
had made her nervous about investments. 
" At any rate, we would have a roof over our 
heads," she said. 

Her implicit confidence that they were going 
to keep together would have touched Caroline 
had she been able to believe it proceeded from 
affection. She knew that Mrs. Smithson had 
always had a curious hankering after rooms. 
It was the absence of effort implied. You could 
just sink '' into rooms " and never stir hand or 
foot again. '" And nobody expects you to 
entertain," she would say, as if her 8(dan had 
been thronged in the past. 

Miss Mathers had been looking over the letters 
about the only two situations that had been 
offered to her — the charge of the imbecile 
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lady at Clapham, or the sole charge of another 
with a bad stutter and subject to fits. The 
companion was expected to sleep in her room 
and also to undertake the exercise of a valuable 
Pekinese dog — and all for £30 a year. 

She read the letters over slowly. Then a 
remembrance of the Greek scholar cleaning the 
sink darted into her mind. She looked up, say- 
ing with more decision than was usual with her : 

"Well, Mrs. Smithson, if you'll do it, I'm 
willing to try. I dare say you can easily sell 
the house again if you find we can't manage." 

**Ye8, I think so — oh, I think I certainly 
could, and just go into rooms." 

" Never a thought about me !" reflected Miss 
Mathers. But she was wrong, for beifore saying 
good^night Mrs. Smithson remarked, " And if 
anything should happen to me " (it was by this 
adventurous phrase that she chose to describe 
her possible removal from earth), *' then I 
should arrange that the house was yours. 
NaturaUy I should have left the little that 
remains to me to my nephew Cyril, but as it's 
his fault that it is so little" — ^here she lost 
control of her idea, but turned again and caught 
it — " I mean that he's to blame for my loss, 
and I won't leave him a penny — besides, he 
doesn't need it." 
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This was undeniable, and although there is 
nothing more awkward than to hear the an- 
nouncement of benefits that first imply the death 
of your benefactor, Caroline was touched, and 
she said with a snifE that concealed a sob, " I'm 
sure as long as we can keep together I've no 
wish to leave you.'* 

A new possibility, even if it entails some 
disagreeables, is a great quickener in a mono- 
tonous life. 

The evening had passed almost without 

friction. Mrs. Smithson decided to go over again 

on the following day, taking " Weaver," a builder 

in whom she had confidence, with her, to inspect 

the house. "' And I almost think I'll do it," she 

said. When Mrs. Smithson had gone upstairs 

CaroUne peeped out of the front door before 

locking up for the night. The east wind had 

died low, and was now no more than a chiUy 

breath amongst the trees that so soon would 

be budding again. A silver moon had sUd up 

into the patient March sky. There was a bush 

of lilac at the gate, and one of the long sprays 

had thrust out into two eager green leaves. 

A fine quiet night, when the sound of the distant 

sea came faintly through the clear air. It 

seemed impossible that warfare and hatred and 

death were not a thousand miles away. 
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Somehow the one cheerfol point in a sorrowing 
world seemed to Caroline the often repeated 
fact that the French peasants had begun to 
plant their vegetables again. She hadn't even 
realized why this did cheer her — ^the work of 
reconstruction silently begun upon the very 
edges of the battle-field, but she said to herself 
that if this was the case, things couldn't be so 
very desperate after all. Her personal mis- 
fortunes of late had stifled sympathy for weeks 
past. If she knitted on at socks or comforters 
it was without intention. But this evening, for 
the first time, the greater woe of the world 
pressed upon her, just because a chink had been 
opened in her own prison door. 
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Chapteb X 

In another week Mrs. Smithson had made up 
her mind, and she bought the little old house; 
then, of course immediately began to regret 
having done so, A thousand fears and scruples 
that would have been ludicrous had she not 
been really so distressed by them all, swept 
over her. Sitting in the evenings — ^long light 
evenings now, when the day, too long already, 
seemed to tail out by inches in a matchless 
gloom, she would recount them one by one. 

Caroline Mathers, tired by her unusual exer- 
cise in the house, and by the packing which 
was needed before the removal, sat by the now 
fireless grate on these long blue evenings, and 
felt she had touched the extremity of depres- 
sion. For now they both had burned their 
boats. The house was bought, and the hour 
of breaking with the old life had nearly struck. 
If she found the work so fatiguing in a house 
she was accustomed to, with a charwoman they 
knew, what would it be in the new cottage, with 
"' a girl " ? There were awful possibilities. • • . 
Then Mrs. Smithson would start on her list of fears 
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and scruples. It began with rats— often in old 
houses — ^mice of course would be in most of the 
cupboards. '' And beetles, Miss Mathers ! I re- 
member a house at Malvern we once had for the 
summer, alive with beetles !" and so on. Then 
the sale of a large part of her furniture was a 
grief, and the removal was a terror — and spectres 
of probable colds and cramps rose before her 
when she thought of an unaired house. 

It was pitiful. The idea of '"rooms" had 
now become more alluring than ever, and she 
wished she had never thought of anjrthing else. 

However, the die was cast, and they had to 
move into the new house in two months' time. 

Eunice Fairfax came often to help Miss 
Mathers with packing and arrangements. It 
was she who soothed Mrs. Smithson when the 
poor lady had discovered that her largest ward- 
robe would never get into the other house. It 
was she who measured and planned about 
curtains and carpets, and her view of the attrac- 
tiveness of the new dwelling even cheered them 
both. ** I should love to live in it myself," she 
said, standing at the door one day when she 
and Caroline had been taking measurements in 
the little house. " It's such a chance !" 

'' You said that before," said Caroline, '" and 

I didn't know what you meant. If you only 
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meant a chance of changing one's way of living, 
it's what I could have done without/' She 
had been stooping for a long time measuring 
the floors along with the girl, and she felt tired 
enough to cry, " I often wonder if I've been 
wise to attempt it," she went on; " but if it's 
impossible, I'll just try to get another post, 
and Mrs. Smithson can go into rooms." 

"You're tired; come and sit down before we 
go back," said the girl. They sat down together 
on a little old wooden bench under the front 
windows. It was close to the wall with the bush 
of yellow jasmine, and before them ran the weedy 
garden path with box-edging all overgrown. 

** This garden is what I'd love to do for you,'* 
Etmice went on. '' I think I'll come and work 
a little in it, if you don't object, just to tidy up 
before you arrive. ' ' Miss Mathers remonstrated, 
and she said as usual, *' I've nothing else to do." 
She sat with her chin resting on her hand, looking 
on the ground for a little without speaking, 
then b^n, ** You said you didn't know what 
I meant by a chance. I only meant that most 
women — ^most of us in this country — ^have been 
just like caged birds." 

'" Oh no," protested Miss Mathers — ^this sug- 
gested the Zenana to her — '' English women are 

proverbially free." 
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The girl smiled. "" I haven't made my mean- 
ing clear: I meant like caged birds with water 
and seed supplied for us every day by someone 
else. The cage has been kept in order for us. 
We haven't even been allowed to build a nest 
for ourselves, or if we have it's been a mock 
nest of cotton-wool and a basket, and there was 
nothing to do all day but hop from the perch to 
the floor and then hotch back — ^most women 
with servants to work for them are just like 
that." 

Caroline was a little ofiended. Some echo 
of the remark made by Mrs. Cyril White that 
fatal day a year ago seemed ringing in the girl's 
words — '^ What do you all do with yourselves dU 
day long in a place like this .^" Mrs. White had 
asked. 

''I'm sure Mrs. Smithson mayn't be very 
active, but my life has been full," said Caroline 
now. *' I have no need to ask mc»:e employ- 
ment." 

'' Of course you haven't; I was really thinking 

about myself just now," said the Greek scholar, 

'' and how I i^ould like the chance of all you'll 

have to do — ^buying your own food and cooking 

it, and keeping the house and all that — ^it's so 

red.'' 

She rose, and looked intently into the little 
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back garden. "'/ ahauld keep hens,** she said 
deeply. '' That's the very place for them.'' 

Miss Mathers huffed again. "" I'll have more 
than enough to do without hens, I can assure 
you. And Mrs. Smithson let the canary die 
the only time I left it to her when I went for 
a short holiday. Besides, it will take us all our 
time to live; we must count every penny." 

" Not enough !" said the girl. " That's only 
negative — ^you must produce as well as econ* 
omize." 

" Oh/' said Miss Mathers, staggered by the 
idea, '' that might be all very well for you, but 
people of our age are content if we manage to 
Uve." 

Still, it passed through her mind that a few 
hens in that sunny field would thrive well 
enough. She had lived in the country as a girl. 
Then her old grievance returned, and she said 
bitterly, as they walked back to the car, '^ With 
a Utile money one can do anything.** 
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Chafteb XI 

A TBAB had passed, and it was spiing once more, 
a fine shrewd morning in the beginning of April. 

** The girl '' had gone, and at nine o'clock 
Mrs. Smithson and Miss Mathers were about 
to breakfast togeUier in the spotless kitchen. 
A bright fire was glowing — a bacon fire — and 
presently Mrs. Smithson came in with a plate 
in her hand. The new way of life evidently 
had agreed with her; she walked more easily, 
and her face in some indefinable way was 
brightened up. 

'"Have you got any eggs?" she called out 
to Miss Mathers, who had just entered by the 
back door. 

'' Three— brown ones," she said, holding out 
the still warm fresh eggs. "" Shall I do the 
bacon ?" 

"" Oh no, I'll do it; give them to me," said 

Mrs. Smithson, moving to the stove. She wore 

a white apron over her black gown. The 

widow's cap above it had no streamers, those 

having been perforce discarded under the stress 

of her present occupations. On the whole her 
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appeftianoe was siiggestiTe of a jolly old cook. 
Intelligence, not perhaps of the very highest 
order, but still intelligence of a kind, is called 
out by frying bacon weU, and it gave an ex- 
pression that improved, if it did not exactly 
ennoble, the woman's face. 

Miss Mathers, a changed Miss Mathers, was 
setting the table. Rheumatism had vanished 
like a dream. She held her head up briskly as 
she walked about the warm, tidy kitchen, proud 
of all her neat arrangements. 

It is not implied, even by this domestic picture, 
that all was by any means perfect, or that the 
past year had been without its trials. '" Heaven 
is a state, not a place," and though circum- 
stances do help or hinder happiness, the same 
old rubs of temperament will always recur 
between the same people, under any conditions. 
But the life in the little house was undeniably 
a great improvement upon their former exist- 
ence. In a more romantic story the deep sources 
of human feeling would have been touched. 
People adopt children, and hard hearts melt 
again; or a passionate afEection springs up and 
a dry nature is changed. Active household 
work and even keeping hens, will not carry the 
soul to any mountain peaks, but a step in the 

right direction always helps, and the two women 
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had taken several* They agreed much befcter 
than before. For one thing, both had now a 
good, solid, real grievance. Mrs. Smithson had 
been obliged to leave her home and sell the 
greater part of her good fumitiire, and Miss 
Mathers had lost aU her little savings. 

This at once supplied the solid foundation 
for their new agreement. Then the hens had 
been Miss Mathers' su^estion. ** Productwe 
effort " — ^the words had stuck in her mind, and 
it was from the few pounds she still possessed 
in the savings bank that she had drawn the 
purchase money of the dozen or so of fowls 
whose friendly chuckle could be heard from the 
kitchen door. By degrees the latent energy in 
the woman, buried under a weight of monotony 
and inaction, b^an to assert itself. When once 
the joy of work, the instinct for perfection had 
been aroused, it put a totally new complexion 
upon her days. 

We are told that the sleep of the labouring 
man is sweet, yet undoubtedly over-fatigue 
brings wakefulness at times, instead of rest, 
and at first Caroline had often lain awake because 
she was so tired. (How often in former times 
she had not been tired enough to sleep !) Now 
she seemed to be hitting tiie happy medium, 
and generally slept better than she had done 
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for years. The days seemed all too short. 
Even if it rained there was so much that had 
to be done indoors. Mrs. Smithson really took 
a certain share in the work. She had only two 
useful qualities: a love of order and a natural 
taste for cookery, neither of them talents to 
be despised in a small way of living. They were 
not entirely without help in the work, for though 
*' the girl '* (Irene Olive Dobbs by name) could 
not cook, she scrubbed, and Ut the fires; she 
carried in coals and cleaned the kitchen stove. 
A dilapidated old man, too, came once a fort- 
night to tend the garden. The evenings were 
pleasant, for the sitting-room was as cosy as a 
nest, and they sat on seats facing one another, 
with the fire purring between them, and the 
cat purred before the fire. The newspapers had 
to be carefully read then, and an occasional 
novel. " A Christian Novel," recommended by 
the editor of The Parch^ sometimes provided a 
change. 

It wasn't the highest type of human effort. 
Not perhaps a life that would have satisfied 
Florence Nightingale or Jeanne d'Arc, but cer- 
tainly it was a thousand times better than it 
had been two years before. Small cups are 
easily filled. The moth really cannot see far 

enough to desire the star, in spite of the poets— 
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a candle is all that it is after — and to be happy, 
busy, and necessaiy in any way of Uving is 
never contemptible. If we touch but the hem 
of the garment of a great idea it will give us 
health and blessing. Caroline Mathers had done 
this when she caught the first glimpse of the 
joy of work as she watched the Greek scholar 
at the sink, aod in spite of ups and downs and 
small disappointments it was still with her. 
Somehow Mrs. Smithson had become more 
lovable too— it might be more accurate to say 
less unlovable. 

The two women came out together to the 
garden after break&tst that morning. Mrs. 
Smithson wanted to see how the hyacinths were 
getting on; she had reared a fierce magenta one 
that specially appealed to her. 

They stood admiring it when someone walked 
up to the gate. The sun's rays were directly 
in her eyes, and Mrs. Smithson could not at 
first see who it was. '' There is someone coming 
in," she said to Caroline, "" and I've still got on 
my apron !" 

"'Perhaps it's Gladys Dobbs with the news- 
paper," said Caroline, absorbed in the hyacinths 
(Gladys was sister to Irene Dobbs, and handed 
in the newspaper on her way to school). '' Oh 

no, it's a lady," began Mib. Smithson. She 
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got no farther, for the gate opened, and they 
saw it was the Greek scholar who came in. Her 
eyes were very bright, and her hands out- 
stretched; she looked really glad to see them. 
Even Mrs. Smithson grew cordial, and in spite 
of the fact that she had on h^ apron, and Uiat 
Miss Mathers had not yet assumed the full 
coijGEure which embellished her charms later in 
the day, they both welcomed the girl very 
kindly. 

She had to be shown all over the house, of 
course, upstairs and down, kitchen and scullery, 
and taken into the back garden to see the hens. 

We give them no names," said Miss Mathers, 

in case we have to eat them, but I just couldn't 
help calling that large cock Cynl White after 
your uncle — She'll never be eaten, of course." 

Bitterness must have vanished, Eunice 
thought, before she had bestowed his name upon 
such a burnished, handsome fowl. 

When they returned to the sitting-room Mrs. 
Smithson had taken o£E her apron, and was 
sitting in an armchair (the same armchair) with 
a bit of knitting, very much as she used to in 
the former house. She eyed the girl as she 
came in. ** You're looking thin, my dear," she 
remarked. '* It's all that study. I never could 
read French without a headache when I was a 
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girl/' (Inwardly she thought, ** It's that Gieek 
— and no wonder !") But Eunice declared she 
was now perfectly well again, and told them how 
she had come down just for two days. Mrs. 
Smithson hoped she was not "' doing too much/' 
and Miss Mathers asked her if she was going back 
to America. "'Not quite yet/' said the girl. 
She looked as if she had been going to add some 
information, but stopped short, and hesitated. 
When she at last rose to go Caroline went with 
her to the gate. 

They stood for a few minutes talking together. 

" It's been quite a success on the whole," 
said Caroline. '' Mrs. Smithson is really better 
than she has been for years. Her bedroom is 
very warm, and I think she enjoys the cooking; 
of course I do most of the work " (here the old 
grievance flickered again). '' But as long as 
I'm able for it, it is quite an interest to me. 
It's wonderful how everything becomes interest- 
ing when you have to do it, and do your best." 
(She had quite forgotten, or perhaps never 
recognized, that her first impulse towards this 
truth came from the woman she was now 
speaking to.) 

** Yes, indeed it is, I'm sure of that," said the 

girl humbly. 

'' Eggs have been such a price too, this 
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winter/' Miss Mathers went on. '' I'm almost 
afraid to say how much I've made by selling 
them (besides what we eat) and the chickens. 
I remember you said it was a chance, and really 
it has been, in a small way." She couldn't help 
adding, " If only I hadn't lost my money 1" 
but ended more cheerfully: " However, things 
have turned out wonderfully well for the 
present." Then the girl looked up, and said 
with a sudden deepening of colour in her face, 
** I thought I should like to tell you that I'm 
going to have my chance too." 

" What is it ? You're not going to drive a 
motor-ambulance at the front ?" exclaimed Miss 
Mathers. She had dreadful ideas as to what 
women were doing now. 

An expression like the sudden lifting of the 
horizon on a cloudy day came into the eyes of 
the Greek scholar as she answered. 



• . 



But Mrs. Smithson's brother, " the editor," 
a man wise in his own small way, used to remark 
that he owed the steady sale of his excellent 
magazines largely to following a few simple rules, 
and one of these maxims was, '" Keep Cupid out.^^ 

So we will close the door upon him now. 
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